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The Newfoundland F ishery Dispute 


By P. T. McGratu 


EWFOUNDLAND is an in- 
N ternational storm centre little 

inferior to Morocco or Vene- 
zucla. Only in 1904, after nigh upon 
two centuries of bickering with 
France, was the famous “French 
Shore” question settled, yet no 
sooner did this occur than a new 
outbreak of a dispute with the 


United States, that has lasted over 
one hundred years, took place. 


This Terranovan-American  en- 
tanglement, like that with France, 
is the outcome of the defective di- 
plomacy of Britain in bygone days. 
The fisheries of Newfoundland were 
famous four centuries ago and all 
the maritime nations of Europe 
flocked to engage in them, though 
England annexed the island. France 
later disputed her title and many 
battles were waged on its shores 
till the Peace of Utrecht, in 1713, 
confirmed England in the sover- 
eignty, but granted the French fish- 
ing rights over one-third of the 
coast line. 

Before the North American colo- 
nies proclaimed their independence 
they shared in the Newfoundland 
fisheries with other British subjects, 
but the war abrogated that privi- 
lege, though at its close they de- 


manded and secured its revival. 
This continued till the war of 1812, 
when it again ceased, but in 1818, to 
terminate disputes arising out of 
American claims as to fishery rights 
in these waters, the two powers com- 
promised on the following basis, 
which formed Article I of the Con- 
vention of that year: 

“I. It is agreed between the high 
contracting parties that the inhabi- 
tants of the United States shall have 
forever, in common with the sub- 
jects of His Britannic Majesty, the 
liberty to take fish of every kind on 
that part of the southern coast of 
Newfoundland which extends from 
Cape Ray to the Rameau Islands; 
on the western and northern coasts 
of Newfoundland, from the said 
Cape Ray to Quirpon Islands; on 
the shores of the Magdalen Islands; 
and also on the coasts, bays, harbors .- 
and creeks from Mount Joly on the 
southern coast of Labrador, to, and 
through the Straits of Belle Isle, and 
thence northward, indefinitely, along 
the coast, without prejudice, how- 
ever, to any of the exclusive rights 
of the Hudson Bay Company. And 
that the American fishermen shall 
also have liberty forever to dry and 
cure fish in any of the unsettled 
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bays, harbors and creeks of the 
southern coast of Newfoundland, 
here above described; but so soon as 
the same, or any portion thereof, 
shall be settled, it shall not be 


lawful for the said fishermen to dry 
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of obtaining water, and for no 
other purpose whatever. But they 
shall be under such _ restrictions 
as may be necessary to prevent their 
taking, drying or curing fish therein, 
or in any other manner whatever 
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or cure fish at such portion so set- 
tled without previous agreement 
for such purpose with the inhabi- 
tants, proprietors or possessors of 
the ground, 

“And the United States hereby 
renounce forever any liberty hereto- 
fore enjoyed or claimed by the in- 
habitants thereof to take, dry or 
cure fish on or within three marine 
miles of any of the coasts, bays, 
creeks or harbors of His Britannic 
Majesty’s dominions in America 
not included within the above 
mentioned limits; provided, how- 
ever, that the American fishermen 
shall be admitted to enter such bays 
or harbors, for the purpose of shel- 
ter and for repairing damages 
therein, of purchasing wood and 
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abusing the privileges hereby re- 
served to them.” 

A close study of the foregoing 
will reveal the fact that the right of 
“fishing” is confined to the “coasts” 
of Newfoundland above specified, 
though the “bays, harbors and 
creeks” of Labrador are also em- 
braced within the concession, where- 
as in Newfoundland the right of en- 
try to the “bays, harbors and creeks” 
is for the purpose only of drying 
and curing the catch, even this right, 
however, being ceded solely on the 
south coast, and then only while 
these inshore areas remained unset- 
tled. No such right was granted 
the Americans on the west coast, 
because the French had already been 
established in the harbors there, and 
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the Americans were consequently 
restricted to the mere right of ‘‘fish- 
ing” outside. ‘To-day “fishing” is 
the one effective privilege that re- 
mains to the United States mari- 
ners, for the gradual peopling of the 
southern seaboard leaves them no 
place to exercise the landing and 
drying right there, and Labrador is 
too remote for them to resort to. 

In examining into this whole fish- 
ery problem, then, the cardinal fact 
to be remembered is that along the 
entire west coast, and one hundred 
miles of the south coast, the Ameri- 
cans have a right to enter within the 
three-mile limit and fish, while as 
for all the remainder of the coast 
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from, has caused it to be contended 
on behalf of Newfoundland that the 
language of the treaty, considered 
in conjunction with the then exist- 
ing status of affairs on the west 
coast, where the British and French 
shared the inlets, contemplated that 
“coast” fishing was beyond or out- 
side the mouths of harbors, bays and 
creeks. 

Whether this contention is a justi- 
fiable one has never been deter- 
mined, but while at first sight, and 
to the layman, the plea would seem 
to have but little foundation, this 
point has been made the subject of 
the most exhaustive and forceful 
contentions by British and Ameri- 
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other 


they cannot enter ‘for 
purpose whatever” than for wood, 


any 


water, shelter or repairs, The im- 
portant distinction drawn with re- 
gard to the word “coast,” and the 
specifying of “bays, harbors and 
creeks,’ as apparently distinct there- 
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can counsel in their argument be- 
fore the Halifax Fishery Arbitrators 
in 1877, though the award did not 
call for a specific pronouncement 
upon it. In the present dispute it 
has been one of Newfoundland’s 
strong cards, but the British Minis- 
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try has not so far agreed to eridorse 
it, the question being one of those 
now the subject of negotiations with 
the Cabinet at Washington. 

A century ago the west coast of 
Newfoundland and the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, on which it fronts, were 
a great resort for cod, halibut and 
mackerel, and large fleets of fishing 
vessels operated there. But of late 
the fish have deserted those waters 
and now the chief trawling areas 
are along the Grand Banks, where, 
of course, the French, American, 
Canadian and Newfoundland fishing 
fleets have followed them. The 
Americans, therefore, have lost all 
the advantages which they pos- 
sessed on their treaty coast, of hav- 
ing a nearby base which would 
greatly facilitate them in carrying 
on their undertakings. From the 
Grand Banks, where they now catch 
fish, the nearest land is the eastern 
coast of this island, where they pos- 
sess only the right of entry if in dis- 
tress, and as it is essential that they 
should have for successful fishing an 
accessible seaboard where they can 
procure cheap and abundant sup- 
plies of provisions, water, bait, ice, 
gear and outfits; hire men, tranship 
cargoes and otherwise operate ad- 
vantageously, they have found 
themselves greatly handicapped 
there, 

After endless disputes in the first 
half of the last century, they ob- 
tained all these facilicies by the 
Reciprocity Treaty of 1854-1866; 
they secured them again by the 
Washington Treaty of 1871-1886, 
and they enjoyed them once more 
by the modus vivendi which fol- 
lowed the abortive Fisheries Treaty 
of 1888, which though originally 
intended to be but for two years was 
continued by Newfoundland until 


March, 1905, and is still recognized 
by Canada. By the Reciprocity 
Treaty free entry for fishery prod- 
ucts was granted each country. By 
the Washington Treaty American 
fishermen were conceded free fish- 
ing in Canadian and Terranovan 
waters and the fishermen of these 
countries were granted free fishing 
in American waters down to thirty- 
nine degrees north latitude. But as 
they claimed that the Americans 
had the best of the bargain, an ar- 
bitration was agreed to, which was 
held at Halifax in 1877, which 
mulcted the United States in $5,500,- 
ooo for the twelve years the treaty 
was to run, Canada taking $4,500,- 
ooo and Newfoundland $1,000,000. 
Canada funded her proportion and 
uses the $160,000 in interest ob- 
tained therefrom in bounties to her 
fishermen every year, while New- 
foundland spent her share in light- 
houses and marine works for her 
people. 

With the expiration of the Wash- 
ington Treaty in 1886 begins what 
may be termed the modern epoch in 
this fisheries dispute. Secretary 
Bayard and Mr. Chamberlain ne- 
gotiated a new fisheries treaty on a 
reciprocity basis, but the United 
States Senate rejected it. To pro- 
vide against the possibility of fric- 
tion while it was under considera- 
tion by that body a modus vivendi 
was agreed to, effective for two 
years, granting the Americans in- 
shore fishing privileges by their ves- 
sels paying an annual license fee of 
$1.50 per ton register. In _ 1890, 
when this instrument was expiring, 
Newfoundland had entered into the 
separate reciprocity arrangement, 
since famous as the Bond-Blaine 
Convention, and to expédite its ac- 
ceptance agreed to continue the 
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modus vivendi meanwhile. Canada, 
not included in that compact and 
hostile to it, therefore, but seeking 
reciprocity herself, had no alterna- 
tive but to do likewise. She then 
protested against the Bond-Blaine 
Convention on the ground that as 
the Newfoundland fisheries were the 
common property of all British sub- 
jects, that colony should not be 
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ment, however, decided to hearken 
to Canada’s protest and withheld its 
ratification of the accord until Can- 
ada should have had an opportunity 
to negotiate a similar one. 
Newfoundland, in revenge, began 
a legislative war on Canada’s fisher- 
men, and on her shipments of pro- 
ducts to the island, which proved 
most bitter and vexatious, and de- 
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allowed to trade them away for con- 


cessions for her alone. Newfound- 
land replied that the sovereignty in 
these fisheries, and the right of leg- 
islating for them, lay in her, and that 
the proposed convention wronged 
Canada in no wise, as her fishermen 
had the same right of entry as al- 
ways, and the Americans were only 
concessions. The British govern- 
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fied all the efforts of the British 
Colonial Secretary for three years 
to bring it to an end, Canada was, 
at the same time, seeking for reci- 
procity and sending delegations to 
Washington, but without avail, and 
though both Tupper in 1885, and 
Laurier, after his election in 1896, 
sought to effect an agreement, the 
United States would not deal with 
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them, In 1898, when the Joint High 
Commission was formed, the fish- 
eries question was one of those 
submitted to it, and Newfoundland 
insisted upon representation on the 
tribunal under a threat not to ac- 
cept its findings otherwise, so her 
demand had to be complied with. 
This attempt to dispose of the ques- 
tion was as fruitless as its pre- 


Premier Bond to negotiate a new 
compact, as it was not known if the 
Cabinet then in power at Washing- 
ton was favorable to the project. He 
found it equally ready to endorse 
his proposals, and the Bond-Hay 
Convention was the outcome. After 
being signed it was submitted to the 
Senate by President Roosevelt with 
a message of approval, but after be- 
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decessors, and both Canada and 
Newfoundland had still to continue 
the modus vivendi and allow the 
American fishermen to enjoy for a 
nominal sum privileges worth mil- 
lions and of steadily increasing 
value as the years went by. 

Not until 1902 was Canada con- 
vinced of the hopelessness of seek- 
ing reciprocity, and then Premier 
Laurier issued the remarkable dic- 
tum that the next overtures must 
come from Washington. The New- 
foundland government at once 
pressed for the withdrawal of the 
interdict on the Bond-Blaine Con- 
vention,and permission was granted 
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ing smothered by the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee for two seasons 
was “amended to death” by them in 
February, 1905, as the Senate was, 
in order to assert its co-ordinate au- 
thority, then rejecting arbitration 
and other treaties entered into by 
the President. 

It seems proper here to explain 
the reason why two Washington 
Cabinets, in 1890 and 1902, should 
favor a fisheries treaty with New- 
foundland and not with Canada. It 
is that they regarded one as favor- 
able and the other as detrimental to 
American interests. Canada is a 
country physically attached to the 
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United States. Her maritime prov- 
inces are within easy train and 
steamer connection with the most 
populous eastern states. Her fish- 
eries are very large,—$25,000,000 
against $40,000,000 in the United 
States. Her home market is trifling, 
—sixty million people against 
eighty million. The granting of reci- 
procity to her would mean flooding 
the Republic with cheap fish to stich 
an extent as to destroy the Ameri- 
can fishing industry, for the Cana- 
dians are nearer the fishing grounds, 
carry on their operations less ex- 
pensively, and could undersell the 
Americans in the latter’s own mar- 
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zil, her fish are cured to serve these 
countries and would not sell in the 
United States, and she would send 
only partial supplies there—suffici- 
ent to induce a reduction in present 
fish prices and cheapen fish food for 
the American consumer, without de- 
stroying the home fishing industry. 
Lastly, Newfoundland had some- 
thing to offer in return for recipro- 
cal trade by granting the American 
fishermen access to her bait supply, 
a something which would help to 
establish the New England fishery 
rather than cripple it, but Canada 
had no such equivalent to put for- 
ward, because she has no bait sup- 
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ket except for the import duty now 
levied, 

Newfoundland, on the other hand, 
has but two hundred thousand peo- 
ple, is remote from the United States 
and separate even from Canada by a 
wide stretch of ocean, so that her 
fish could not be easily transported 
to American markets. Her principal 
sales are made in Europe and Bra- 


ply either, the Canadian, American 
and French fishermen having all to 
depend on Newfoundland for their 
stocks of this accessory. 

The burking of the Bond-Hay 
treaty was performed at the instance 
of Senator Lodge and the Gloucester 
fishing interests, who counted on be- 
ing able still longer to play off Can- 
ada and Newfoundland against each 
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other, and who raised the cry that 
the North Atlantic fisheries, the 
training school of the American 
Navy, would be destroyed if this 
compact were ratified. Senator 
Lodge’s son-in-law, Congressman 
Gardner, represents Gloucester, and 
the Senator himself has strong sup- 
port in the fishing headquarters. 
But their plea is a fallacious one. 
The American fishing vessels are no 
longer crewed by Americans—not 
even by naturalized ones. Not five 
per cent, of their personnel is Ameri- 
can born, not twenty-five per cent. 
naturalized; the great bulk of the 
men are Nova Scotians and New- 
foundlanders, who proceed to Glou- 
cester and join the vessels each 
spring and return to their homes in 
the fall after the fishing season is 
ended, 

As for the plea of these fisheries 
being a naval nursery, the record 
shows that of a total of 12,358 men 
enlisted in the American Navy for 
the year ending June 30, 1903, only 
1,464 enlisted in Massachusetts, she 
being but the second state, New 
York leading with 1,643, Pennsyl- 
vania being a close third with 1,282, 
while it is interesting to observe 
that other states not usually re- 
garded as great fishery centres, also 
contributed large quotas, California 
furnishing 998, Missouri 904, Illinois 
733, Ohio 872, and Texas 548. In 
Massachusetts all the enlistments 
but thirteen took place in Boston, 
and there is no evidence to show 
that any larger proportion of them 
came from the fishing districts than 
from elsewhere in the state; on the 
contrary, it is a fact that part of 
them drift into Boston from other 
New England states, 

Newfoundland, therefore, feeling 
that she had been very unjustly 


treated, resolved upon.a retaliatory 
policy, and in the session of her Leg- 
islature in March, 1905, enacted a 
statute termed the “Foreign Fish- 
ing Vessels Act,” the purpose of 
which was to deny American fish- 
ing crafts a continuance of the 
modus vivendi and other privileges 
which they had previously enjoyed. 
At the same time she enforced 
against them the “Bait Act,” which 
she had already applied against the 
French with such destructive efiect 
that she cut the catch of fish at St. 
Pierre in half and is steadily depop- 
ulating that French outpost. About 
eighty American vessels frequent 
the Grand Banks every summer and 
have always heretofore obtained 
their bait in Newfoundland ports. 
Now they can only do so on the 
west coast, and even there must 
catch it themselves, and in this they 
suffer from three disadvantages: (1) 
they do not carry the proper gear, 
nor have they sufficient men for such 
work; (2) bait is not obtainable 
there until June, though fhe Banks 
fishery opens in March; (3) that 
coast is too remote from the fishing 
areas to make this a satisfactory al- 
ternative. 

The Bait Act is therefore counted 
upon by Newfoundland to work as 
great injury to the American fish- 
ing smacks and Gloucester as it has 
to the French and St. Pierre; more 
so, indeed, in the opinion of some, 
because the French had the benefit 
of an advanced base in St. Pierre, 
within very sight of our shores. 
whereas the Americans have no 
foothold nearer than their own New 
England coasts. The inability to 
procure bait in Terranovan waters 
during the summer of 1905 has very 
prejudicially affected the catch of 
cod by the French and the Ameri- 
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cans, both of whom are prevented 
from buying bait in our waters save 
on the treaty coast, while as a result 
the demand for Newfoundland cod 
and the price obtained for it in for- 
eign markets is the best for half a 
century. Newfoundland is thus en- 
couraged to continue the enforce- 
ment of this Act and the exclusion 
of the Americans, believing that by 
a firm stand in this respect she can 
eventually compel the United States 
fishery interests to agree to some 
compromise on this whole question 
which would ensure to this colony 
an adequate return for the valuable 
baiting privileges which she has to 
concede to all comers. 

When the autumn approaches and 
the fierce October gales drive the 
fishing schooners from the Grand 
Banks, they visit the deep fiords on 
the Newfoundland coast to carry on 
the winter herring fishery. This is 
a remarkable industry and its prose- 
cution forms one of the chief fea- 
tures in the present fishery dispute. 
The waters of Newfoundland are 
the only marine areas in North 
America to which herring resort in 
the fall and winter, and therefore 
American, Canadian and Terrano- 
van vessels gather there in quest of 
them. There are five centres famil- 
iar to the herring—Bonne and 
Island Bays, on the west coast, For- 
tune and Placentia Bays on the 
south coast, and White Bay on the 
north coast. The former two being 
on the treaty shore the Americans 
have certain rights there, but the 
colony contends that they may not 
fish in the “bays, harbors and 
creeks,” which definition, if ac- 
cepted, would exclude them from all 
participation in the industry. The 
British government, however, has 
ordered that they be permitted the 
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same fishing privileges there this 
season as the colonists, and all dis- 
agreement on this point will proba- 
bly be dispelled by the negotiations 
on the whole subject. 

But the mere permission to fish 
is of comparatively little value to the 
Americans, They have never con- 
ducted this herring industry on the 
basis of catching the fish them- 
selves, On the contrary, their whole 
idea has been to avoid doing so, be- 
cause it is both costly and inconven- 
ient. The herring are taken with 
nets in the shallow reaches and in- 
lets of the bays, and hundreds of 
coast folk engage in netting them 
when the season opens, the vessels 
which visit the region then buying 
the contents of the nets from these 
men from day to day and loading 
their vessels thereby. To sucessfully 
fish otherwise would mean bringing 
large crews and expensive gear, 
feeding and paying these crews 
when herring were scarce; and les- 
sening the cargo space on each craft 
by the room required for them and 
their equipments. While amity pre- 
vailed with the United States, the 
American schooners, like the Cana- 
dian and Terranovan, would come 
to these bays with but six or eight 
men on each to navigate them, and 
would then purchase cargoes of 
herring and when loaded sail home 
again. 

In reality it was a trading and not 
a fishing venture, and the New- 
foundland government, in recogniz- 
ing it as such, enforced regulations 
which covered every feature of it, 
and which the American vessels 
subscribed to and were governed 
by, though on the west coast the 
colonial Ministry could have no 
control over them in the exercise of 
their liberty to “take fish of every 
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kind forever” unless they agreed to 
it. In practice, however, the pro- 
cedure was for each vessel to’ enter 
at the Customs, apply for and obtain 
from the Fisheries Department a 
permit to purchase a cargo of her- 
ring, and then proceed to load them 
subject to these conditions: (1) to 
pay a minimum price of $1.25 a bar- 
rel for the fish; (2) to take them 
without “cull” or selection; (3) to 
use a standard barrel in measuring 
them; (4) to refrain from polluting 
the waters by throwing garbage or 
offal overboard; (5) to maintain a 
tidewaiter on the vessel to see these 
rules enforced, and (6) to give a 
bond for $5000 not to sell the cargo 
at St. Pierre on the homeward trip. 

The American fishermen, as al- 
ready stated, abided by these rules, 
not only in White, Placentia and 
Fortune Bays, where they had no 
fishing rights whatever, but also in 


Island and Bonne Bays, which are 


on their treaty coast. And, equally, 
they obtained free entry in their 
home ports for these fish, caught by 
British fishermen in British waters, 
whether these herring were taken 
on the treaty coast, where the 
American vessels had some right of 
entry, or on the remainder of the 
coast, where they had no right at all. 
This was accomplished by making 
fraudulent affidavits that the herring 
were the product of the American 
fisheries, taken by the crews of 
American vessels “assisted by New- 
foundlanders,” and such was the 
power of the Gloucester fishery in- 
terests that this fraud was officially 
sanctioned. 

Seven years ago, complaints of 
the dishonesty of this proceeding 
being made to the United States 
Treasury Department by import- 
ers who desired to secure cargoes 
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in Newfoundland bottoms, but 
found the duty levied on these 
though they were taken under ex- 
actly the same circumstances as 
those in American bottoms, that de- 
partment sent agents to Newfound- 
land to investigate the matter, and 
the report of these agents was so 
conclusive as to the magnitude and 
the openness of the fraud, that the 
Treasury Department made a rul- 
ing levying duty on all these fish, 
but the fishing interests were suffi- 
ciently powerful to force a cancella- 
tion of this and a perpetuation of 
the malpractice down to the pres- 
ent day, at a cost to the United 
States of about $100,000 in duties 
every year. 

The situation, then, which has 
been created on the west coast of 
Newfoundland in connection with 
this herring fishery is that the 
American vessels have been forced 
into netting the fish themselves. 
Their own crews being inadequate 
for the work, and the colonial laws 
forbidding residents to sell fish to 
them, or to join their vessels and ship 
thereon as additional members of 
the crews, the vessels have had to 
entice local ‘fisherfolk outside the 
three-mile limit and hire them there, 
This expedient has, however, proved 
but an unsatisfactory one at best, 
because formerly these vessels could 
buy herring from scores of men, 
whereas (now they are restricted to 
the catch of the few they have hired 
in this fashion. Moreover, the New- 
foundland government has _pro- 
tested against this practice as an 
evasion of the spirit and the letter 
of the Treaty of 1818, which granted 
the fishery privileges in these wa- 
ters to “inhabitants of the United 
States,” and it is pointed out that 
these men do not come under that 
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definition, nor is the practice one 
consistent with honorable dealing. 
This point is one of those reserved 
for the diplomats of the two nations, 
but even if the American vessels are 
upheld in it they cannot operate as 
successfully by that means as if they 
had the free right of purchasing 
cargoes as heretofore. The right 
of unrestricted access to the shore, 
which is now denied them, is one 
which bulks largely in the success- 
ful conduct of such an enterprise, 
and they find its loss a very serious 
drawback. 

The British government has sta- 
tioned the warship “Latona” in the 
herring district to see that no fric- 
tion arises. The United States 
Cabinet has sent the fishery cruiser 
“Grampus” there to watch over the 
American interests, and the New- 
foundland Ministry has the colonial 
cutter “Fiona” on the scene, enforc- 
ing the local laws and the Terrano- 
van interpretation of the treaties. 
The situation for the Americans has 
been made worse by the herring be- 
ing scarce this season, increasing 
the difficulty for limited crews to 
secure good hauls and prolonging 
the stay of the vessels, for it paid 
local netmen better to sell to Cana- 
dian and Terranovan crafts than to 
take the risks involved in hiring 
outside of the three-mile limit to 
fish for the Americans. 

Whatever may be the eventual 
outcome of the negotiations be- 
tween Britain and America with 
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respect: to this matter, the fact re- 
mains that successful operations by 
the Gloucester fleet have been made 
impossible this season. Many ship- 
owners did not despatch their ves- 
sels to the coast at all, fearing the 
trouble which has ensued. And 
those that did proceed there found 
themselves so seriously hampered 
in procuring cargoes that they had 
to pay more, for them in many in- 
stances than they could afterwards 
sell them for in the home markets. 
The Newfoundland government is 
now considering the enactment of 
more stringent laws to prevent its 
own people from hiring to Ameri- 
cans outside the three-mile limit. 
and if it can accomplish this it 
must make the problem still harder 
of solution for the American fisher- 
men, who would then have to get 
men in hundreds from their home 
ports or else abandon the fishery al- 
together. 

After New Year, when the west 
coast inlets freeze up and some- 
times enmesh several American ves- 
sels there, the scene of the fishery 
shifts to the southern bays—Fortune 
and Placentia, which have in the 
past been the theatre of extensive 
American operations, But in these 
areas the American fishermen have 
no rights under the treaty, and in 
view of the conditions now existing 
they would certainly be excluded 
altogether and deprived of any op- 
portunity to participate in the fish- 
ery there, 





The Recapture of the E. A. Horton 


By THoMAs J. PARTRIDGE 





GUYSBOROUGH, 


“Our treaty they rejected, our government 
they defy, 


They have captured one of our fishermen; 
now, Johnny, mind your eye!” 


N the early seventies, the Cana- 

dian government attempted to 

enforce the clause in the old 
treaty that forbade American fish- 
ermen taking fish within three miles 
of their coast. The seizure of the 
“E. A, Horton” and her dramatic 
recapture fixed the national eye on 
a question that had, up to this time, 
excited but the Gloucester fisher- 
men. 

This vessel was taken under par- 
ticularly aggravating circumstances. 
While lying at anchor off the coast 
of Cape Breton, her Captain being 
ashore, some one of the crew caught 
a few small cod for pastime. The 
schooner was boarded by James A. 
Tory, Captain of the Canadian cut- 
ter “Sweepstakes,” the King’s broad 
arrow nailed to her mainmast, and 





NOVA SCOTIA 


she was carried into Guysborough, 
Nova Scotia, a prize. 

The usual correspondence took 
place between the governmeiits con- 
cerned with the usual aggravating 
delay to those vitally interested. 
The powers that were received this 
lashing from the pen of the talented 
editor of the “Cape Ann Adver- 
tiser,’ Mr. George H. Proctor: 
“Shame, say we, on any govern- 
ment not willing to protect its sub- 
jects from such disgraceful insults 
as have characterized the treatment 
of American fishermen. It is not 
alone the fishermen that have been 
insulted, but the entire country. It 
is full. time the American eagle, of 
which so much has been said, was 
awakened. He seems to be asleep 
in these latter days. Now, then, let 
him flap his wings, soar aloft, and 
take a look at the situation, fully 
prepared to do his duty and main- 
tain the proud prestige which illu- 
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mines the record of the country 
when men who held office were 
jealous of their country’s honor and 
prompt to make other powers re- 
spect the rights of American sub- 
jects whenever or wherever those 
rights were trampled upon.” 
Captain Knowlton was 
part owner of the captured vessel. 
All his savings, representing the toil 


Harvey 


and self-denial of many years, were 


gone at one fell swoop. It was a 
bitter pill, but didn’t 
swallow it. He rolled it about on 
his tongue, its acridity biting deeper 
aud deeper as he watched day after 
day the dragging diplomacy of our 
government. 


Knowlton 


At last becoming dis- 
couraged, he determined to take the 
matter into his own hands and re- 
take his captive schooner. The few 
friends he took into his counsel en- 





VIEW FROM BARN WHERE 


deavored to persuade him against 
the project, pointed out its visionary 
nature and argued that the attempt 
would but complicate what was 
already a bad situation. Call not 
upon thy familiars when thou art 
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about to do the new thing. Knowl- 
ton sailed for Nova Scotia. 

The task our Captain took upon 
himself was of large proportion. It 
was not less than this: single- 
handed and alone, to invade a for- 
eign country five hundred miles 
from home, enter a populous town, 
take his captive schooner from under 
the eye of an armed guard and sail 
her away. The manner in which he 
accomplished his undertaking, the 
successful issue, shows that he was 
a native diplomat, a born strategist. 
Had Knowlton commanded the de- 
tached right wing of the French 
army at Wjaterloo, Blucher would 
never have crossed the Dyle River; 
member of a certain commission, the 
return of the Philippines would have 
been an essential condition in the 
treaty of peace. 

What = rankled 


in Knowlton’s 


KNOWLTONS WERE HIDDEN 


breast was the underhanded manner 
in which his vessel had been taken. 
Mackerel was the “Horton’s” regu- 
lar prey and had she been espied 
breaking the law in the open sea 
and been laid aboard after a smash- 
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ing race to leeward it would have 
been better, but to sneak on board his 
vessel in his absence and seize her 
because some fisherman had caught 
a few “tommy cod” for sport or for 
breakfast seemed to Knowlton like 
stacking the cards. One more hand 


is what our Captain craved and he 


secure a crew, for however great his 
ardor he could not take a seventy 
ton schooner to sea alone. Knowl- 
ton returned to the Straits of Canso. 
In and about this latter place are 
numbers of fishermen who have fol- 
lowed the fisheries out of Gloucester 
and retired to their homes for good 











STREET IN GUYSBOROUGH 


would show the Canadian a trick 
worth two of the last one, 

Knowlton arrived in Guysbor- 
ough. The advent of a stranger in 
this remote town lying well out of 
the way of general travel is an oc- 
currence. For that stranger to re- 
main any length of time without 
satisfying the tongue of gossip was 
to arouse suspicion. The gold mines 
on the borders gave Knowlton’s 
presence the one excuse. In the 
guise of a prospector he entered the 
place. Knowlton had the geographi- 
cal eye and it did not take him long 
to locate his captive vessel, get the 
course and depths of the harbor’s 
channel and lay out in full his plan 
of campaign. His next step was to 


or for the season. Knowlton was 
now walking on thin ice. The eyes 
of the Canadian officials were upon 
him, one false move and his under- 
taking would be made public and 
the whole thing turned into ridicule. 
In this shipping of the crew our 
Captain shines. Talleyrand’s de- 
formity would have increased had 
he witnessed it. With the divining 
rod that Mother Nature fixed in his 
breast when she launched him, 
Knowlton wound in and out among 
the officials and the people, his 
samples of quartz in one hand, his 
scheme in the other. The trick was 
to reach men whose gratitude to- 
ward the country that gave them 
bread was greater than their love to 
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the place that gave them birth. Our 
Captain made not one mistake. 
Man after man was sounded, pro- 
nounced good, and at last six able- 
bodied men were enlisted, sworn to 
follow Knowlton to the death. All 
being ready, the seven men slipped 
out of the village of Mulgrave at 
dusk and plunged into the eighteen 
miles of wilderness that lies between 
the Straits of Canso and Guysbor- 
ough. All night they travelled and 
daylight found them hidden in a 
barn overlooking the Bay of Guys- 
borough. For four days the Captain 
scouted about the town, while his 
impatient men who had, perhaps, 
never heard of Bismarck, never 
heard of the psychological moment, 
kept well to cover, chewing straws 
and jeopardizing with their lighted 
pipes the newly-mown hay, 
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The services ended, they slowly 
wended their way homeward, little 
dreaming that their movements were 
being observed by a hidden and de- 
termined band bent on outraging 
the dignity of their beloved Domin- 
ion, Here some neighbors tarried 
in a doorway to discuss the sermon 
or some disputed point in theology, 
there lovers twain were tardy in 
their home-going; but at last the 
village streets were quite deserted, 
one after another the lights in the 
town went out, and then the in- 
vaders, Knowlton with drawn pistol 
at their head, emerged from their 
hiding and moved stealthily down 
on the captive schooner. 

The hour for action had been well 
selected, The single guard’s relig- 
ious scruples had overcome his zeal 
forthe Dominion’s business. Return- 





STRAITS OF CANSO 


His plans matured, Knowlton was 
ready to put his enterprise to the 
hazard. Sunday, the eighth day of 
October, was the day pitched upon. 
On the evening of that Sabbath the 
good people of Guysborough hurried 
to their respective places of worship. 


ing home from church he found 
there a neighbor who had dropped 
in to talk over the prospects at the 
herring grounds. The guard lighted 
his pipe, stretched himself on a 
convenient and inviting lounge and 
agreed that, if the late dry season 
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had been bad for the hay, it was 
good for the potatoes. The evening 
wore on, the neighbor departed. It 
suddenly occurred to the guard that 
it was high time for him to be about 
the Dominion’s business. Now this 
man, during his nightly vigils, had 
oft and deeply reflected on the folly 
of keeping a watch on board this 
captive vessel away up at the head 
of Chedabucto Bay, As to her be- 
ing retaken, why, she was five hun- 
dred miles from any one that even 
harbored the thought! He assumed 
a sitting position, drew his heavy 
sea-boots to him, tipped their soles 
upward and began to contemplate 
the season’s wear. The folly of 
keeping watch on board of that ves- 
sel began to loom larger than ever 
The sun would be in the heavens on 
the morrow and the schooner “E, A. 
Horton” would be at her berth. He 
lay back upon the lounge, lit his 
pipe anew and began to debate 
within himself the pros and cons of 
the matter. There was a momentary 
passage of arms between the still, 
small voice within and the charms 
of the situation. The charms of the 
situation won. The guard slept. 
When Knowlton arrived on the 
wharf and found that a conflict with 
an armed guard, resulting perhaps 
in bloodshed, had been providen- 
tially excluded from his undertak- 
ing, he breathed a sigh of relief. 
There were obstacles enough in the 
path of escape. There was no wind 
the vessel was aground and all her 
sails had been stripped from her and 
stored in a nearby warehouse. All 
her charts and nautical instruments 
had been removed, but the soul of 
the ship remained, the compass 
swung in its binnacle. The provi- 
sions for fourteen men for a two 
months’ cruise, minus the guard’s 
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nightly “mug up,” were intact. The 
first task of the invaders was to find 
and bend the sails. It so chanced 
that the schooner “Nickerson,” 
hauled up for the season, was 
moored at the same wharf. The men 
working in the dark in the ware- 
house lit upon the sails of this ves- 
sel, and they were carried on board 
and broken out before the mistake 
was discovered. Valuable time was 
here lost, but nothing daunted the 
men threw the misfit canvas on the 
wharf and once more began to grope 
among the girders of the warehouse. 
This time they drew the prize. 
And now the work of bending the 
sails to mast and boom began in 
earnest. A dog bayed; a light 
flashed at a remote window and a 
child’s cry came down the niglit. 
The hours slipped by, and still the 
men with feverish haste pressed the 
work of lacing the sails to mast and 
boom, The round, red moon shied 
up from behind the dark hills and 
gave them light; the friendly tide 
murmured encouragement as it ran 
in and lipped streak after streak of 
the vessel’s sheer. As the last hank 
was tied, the last lacing rove, the 
last foot of the last sail pulled home, 
the schooner careened wharfward, 
righted herself, her rigging vibrated, 
she was afloat, she was ready for 
flight, 

And now the essential reénforce- 
ment had not come up—there was 
no wind. Far down the bay, fugi- 
tive cat’s-paws chased each other 
over the ocean’s breast, but the 
“slick” of the immediate harbor rose 
and fell under the moon like a sea 
of mercury. But, wind or no wind, 
out the vessel must go! The sails 
were hoisted, a kedge anchor carried 
out into the stream and the schooner 
was slowly warped into the channel. 
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Still no wind, A chanticleer was 
now telling the events of the night 
to the morning. On the opposite 
shore the lantern of an industrious 
farmer, who was taking thought of 
his stock, gleamed fitfully. The 
round moon elbowed a cloud out of 
her way and distinctly pointed out 
to the invaders the black walls of 
the Guysborough jail perched on the 
hillside. The morning was now 
coming on apace and the situation 
was becoming desperate. Our Cap- 
tain called up his last reserve. 
Lowering the yawl boat the men be- 
gan towing the heavy vessel to sea. 
But the pace was fearfully slow. 
Here and there lights appeared in 
the town. The sun began to pencil 
the caps of the far eastern hills with 
the dye of dawn. Suddenly, as they 


passed the stern of a little pinky, a 
cur set up a most unearthly yelping 
that sent the echoes flying over 


town and harbor, A touzled head 
bobbed up out of the pinky’s com- 
panion way. Knowlton ran aft and, 
tying a rope to the corners of a 
square piece of canvas, dropped it 
over his vessel’s name. 

“Where away so early, Captain?” 
came the hail. 

“The mackerel have struck into 
Canso,” answered Knowlton, “a ves- 
sel took a hundred wash-barrels 
there yesterday!” The head dis- 
appeared. Suddenly the towline 
slacked up and Knowlton ran for- 
ward and peered over the knight- 
heads. The boat came backing up 
against the bobstay and a frightened 
voice came out of the darkness: 
“We ain’t making any headway, 
Cap’n. The jig’s up, cut loose and 
jump in!” 

The men had yet to learn what 
Knowlton was about to exemplify. 
Every people and every guild have 
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their own way of putting it. The 
Cape Ann fisherman’s manner was 
in this wise: “In desperate straits 
given the sails, the wind and the 
will, you can drive a vessel through 
less water than she draws, damn the 
keel!” The Captain swung himself 
out on the guy ropes and pointed his 
loaded pistol down at the wavering 
boat’s crew: “Take to your oars or 
by God I'll let daylight through the 
whole crowd! There’s a breeze in 
the bay—I smell it. Give way!” 
The men, sensing the charging step, 
assured that their leader was also 
under fire, gave way again. And 
now the stroke was the stroke of 
desperation, The water was lashed 
into foam beneath the oars of the 
resolute men; one after another the 
heads of the dark piets slipped by, 
and foot by foot the vessel went on 
to freedom. As they reached the 
first, headland, a breeze came up out 
of the ocean, all the way from Yan- 
keeland, the bellying sheets ran taut, 
the schooner careened and went fly- 
ing down the harbor, free! 

It will be of interest, perhaps, to 
state, that the ancestors of many of 
the inhabitants of Guysborough 
came from what were once the most 
aristocratic circles of Virginia and 
Connecticut. At the dawn of the 
American Revolution they found 
themselves and their fellow country- 
men on different tacks. In vain the 
“rebels” signalled them to change 
their course; they kept straight on 
and at length grounded in the pleas- 
ant hamlet founded by Sir Guy 
Carleton at the head of Chedabucto 
Bay. It does not require a long 
probe to touch the old nerve. This 
captive Yankee craft, then, beneath 
their windows, was mildly sugges- 
tive of the conqueror, of wiping out 
old scores. Indeed, some elderly 
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dame who had heard from _ her 
father’s lips how the yelling mob of 
Patriots had jeered at his departure 
must have knit and contemplated 
the prize with some satisfaction. 
Imagine the surprise of these good 
people; especially of the officials 
whose duty it was to guard the 
schooner, when they awoke and 
found their captive had flown in the 
night, The thing was so preposter- 
ous, so utterly unlooked for, that the 
officials found it necessary to pinch 
one another all round before they 
were quite assured that the schooner 
had really been in bondage. 

Captain Knowlton, anticipating 
pursuit, shunned the beaten track 
and steered broad off for the north- 
ern edge of the gulf stream, On the 
third day out’ a steamer was sighted 
that seemed intent on speaking 
him. Knowlton, determined that his 
vessel should never again grace a 


foreign port as a prize, made prepa- 
rations to destroy her. 


“Sink me the ship, master gunner, sink her, 
split her in twain!” 


To the deep relief of all, the 
steamer bore away and the schoon- 
er’s people breathed again, 

Meanwhile, the news flashed over 
the country that a daring Yankee 
skipper had entered a British harbor, 
cut his captive schooner out and 
sailed her away. The most intense 
excitement prevailed on Cape Ann. 
Nothing was heard from the boy or 
greybeard but speculation concern- 
ing the fate of the brave little craft. 
The mill of conjecture ground out a 
hundred rumors, Now an English 
man-o’-war had been sighted in 
Massachusetts Bay lying in wait for 
the “Horton,” now one of our gun- 
boats had attacked the Britisher and 
sunk her, and so on. 


Our authorities moved swiftly in 
the matter. The commandant of the 
Charlestown navy yard despatched 
the cutter “Mahoning” and the rev- 
enue tug “Hamlin” to the war zone. 
These were soon followed by the 
supply steamer “Fortune,” having 
on board Mr. Robert McKenzie, 
one of the owners of the vessel, and 
Captain Robert Tarr, who were 
especially authorized by Collector 
Fitz J. Babson of Gloucester to take 
charge of the “Horton,” if they fell 
in with her, in the name of the 
United States government, and hold 
her as a derelict vessel being found 
without papers and bring her into 
port! The war vessels steamed, 
seaward, masthead and_ rigging 
manned, returned, scoured the coast 
up and down for miles, spoke all 
inward bound craft, no trace of the 
fugitive, no sign of the English 
man-o’-war. Our clever Captain, 
lacking a spyglass, was unable to 
distinguish between friend and foe 
and wisely gave everything with a 
trail of smoke behind it a wide 
berth. : 

Had the “Horton’s” movements, 
however, been reported daily by 
wireless her position from day to 
day would not have been better 
known. The old skippers now came 
to the front as oracles. The path 
Knowlton would pursue was rightly 
surmised, the sailing qualities of the 
schooner, the course and strength of 
wind and tide taken into account 
and by dead reckoning the old cap- 
tains voted the “Horton” due on 
Wednesday, October 18th. When 
the dawn of that day appeared, ex- 
pectation was effervescing, 

Sure enough, as the day wore to 
its close, a cannon roared out at 
Eastern Point, the signal agreed 
unon. While the people held their 
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breath to assure their ears, another 
report followed. Then the electri- 
fied town began racing for the water 
front. “The ‘Horton’s’ sighted!” was 
the wild cry that broke from a 
thousand throats, as men, women 
and children swept past each other. 
The gallant little craft stood up past 
Thatcher’s, past Eastern Point, .in 
toward Norman’s Woe, until hér 
next reach would clear “Dog Bar.” 
Then she tacked ship. With a 
“rap” full and a bone in her teeth, 
as if the whole British navy was in 
pursuit, down the harbor she came. 
Knowlton had scored! 

The housetops and wharves along 
the water front were black with 
people and be assured they 
gave the gallant craft, her brave 
commander and his plucky crew a 
royal welcome home. 

The citizens of Gloucester went 
wild. This was peculiarly their af- 
fair, Once again the Yankee tar 
had been called to go up against 
the British seaman and give an ac- 
count of his seamanship. For days 
the eyes of the country had been 
watching for the outcome. And now 
Cape Ann had won! Guns koomed, 
bells pealed, bands played, rockets 
soared, fish horns shrieked, steam 
whistles screamed, the people turned 
out en masse, firing pistols and flar- 
ing torches. A banquet was given, 
our Captain the centre of it all. A 
purse running into many hundreds 
of dollars was subscribed by the 


citizens and divided among the 
crew, and the fishermen, consider- 
ing the time out, voted it the best 
trip for many a season. 

The stirring event proved a fitting 
theme for a hundred poets, but the 
Marseillaise of the occasion, com- 
posed by some unknown and sou- 
wester crowned Roget de Lisle, the 
one roared out to this day in every 
fisherman’s forecastle, runs in this 
wise: 


“Ye sons of Uncle Sam-u-el, come listen 
for awhile, 

And I'll tell you ofa capture that was made 
in Yankee style 

Of the schooner ‘E. A. Horton’ and her 
bold, undaunted band, 

Commanded by brave Knowlton, a true son 
of Yankeeland. 


“Now, the schooner ‘E. A. Horton’ in a 
’ 


British harbor lies, 

She was taken by the ‘Sweepstakes,’ while 
cruising in Ccisguise, 

Our treaty they rejected, our government 
they defy, 

They have captured one of our fishermen, 
now, Johnny, mind your eye. 


“On the eighth day of October, in the year 
of seventy-one, 

Those bold, undaunted heroes their daring 
work begun, 

While Johnny’s sons were sleeping, with 
red ruin on their brain, 

Oh, those sons of Uncle Samuel took their 
vessel back again. 


“Now, Johnny, there’s a bully time in 
Glou-ces-ter to-night, 

There’s heavy guns a-firing and torches 
burning bright, 

While the band plays Yankee Doodle, they 
make the welkin ring, 

Young America is a-shoutin’ the ‘Horton’ 
has got in!” 
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A Song tor Old Gloucester Town 


By WittrAM HALE 


Row, shipmates, row! 

There are trawls to be cast, 

There are squalls to be passed, 
Ere the sun in the sea goes down; 
There are wives to be wed, 

There are babes to be fed, 

In the harbor o’ Gloucester town— 
Heave, haul,—let her go! 


Row, shipmates, row! 

There are sails to be trimmed, 

There are banks to be rimmed, 

In spite o’ the storm-god’s frown ; 
There are fish to be caught, 

There are fights to be fought, 

By the men of old Gloucester town— 
Heave, haul,—let her go! 


Row, shipmates, row! 

There are griefs to be met, 

There are cheeks to be wet, 

On the great hill’s sea-cursed crown; 
There are prayers to be said, 

For the living and dead, 

By the women o’ Gloucester town— 
Heave, haul,—let her go! 


Row, shipmates, row! 

There are deeds to be done, 

There are trips to be run, 

Tho’ we devils.o’ sea-dogs drown; 
There are seas to be crossed, 

There are lives to be lost, 

For the sake of old Gloucester town— 
Heave, haul,—let her go! 





The Sunny Side of Life Insurance 


By Henry L. SHuMWay 


M ODERN conditions are not 
conducive to clear thinking 

and impartial judgment. Pub- 
lic opinion in the mass is swayed by 
sensational statements and partial 
or superficial representations, Rec- 
ognized evils or advantages are 
magnified and viewed out of focus, 
to a degree which renders candid, 
impartial judgment almost impossi- 
ble to the casual observer. We are 
in a world of mingled and complex 
influences, each reacting on all the 
others, and it requires more than the 
mental training and acuteness of the 
average citizen to always balance 
the conflicting elements of life’s 
problems so wisely as to reach a just 
conclusion on the main question in- 
volved. Almost every practical 
problem that can be stated for con- 
sideration and decision is so com- 
plicated with other problems and 
diverse conditions as not only to 
confuse the honest man, but also to 
furnish plausible foundation for the 
arguments of the self-seeker and the 
demagogue, Nothing stands alone; 
good and evil not only lie along con- 
tiguous and interlacing lines, but in 
practical life they are often relative 
in their nature, so that an act or a 
transaction viewed in itself may 
seem to be _ reprehensible until 
a broader view justifies it, not per- 
haps as the ideal good, but as the 
best practicable treatment of cur- 
rent conditions. 

These facts have a practical and 
important bearing upon many ques- 
tions, social, political, industrial and 
financial, which from time to time 


occupy the public mind, and not 
only vex the comprehension and 
judgment of the rank and file of the 
community, but furnish argumenta- 
tive ground for those who assume to 
instruct the masses. 

They come to the surface when 
attempt is made to consider any 
great question of public interest. 
They are especially pertinent in an 
attempt to present a reasonable and 
reassuring aspect of the life insur- 
ance situation, There is such an as- 
pect, in spite of the frenzied and par- 
tial expositions of irregularities and 
“graft” which have recently occu- 
pied so much space in the current 
press, and so much of the attention 
of the general reader. When the 
worst has been told it appears clear 
that not one of the great companies 
whose officers have been so largely 
accused is financially unsound, or 
that its reserves have been materi- 
ally affected by the alleged mis- 
management. For instance: we 
read that the officials of a certain 
company have received annual sal- 
aries aggregating say half a million 
dollars, The sum looks enormous, 
standing by itself, and there is prob- 
able ground to believe that part of 
it was not really and_ honestly 
earned. But a fair view of the mat- 
ter, from the standpoint of the pol- 
icy-holder’s interest, ;will consider 
this great sum as related to the total 
revenue of his company. We find in 
the reports that the largest company 
has a total of assets of about four 
hundred and thirty millions. If the 
whole of the half million has gone 
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wrong it is less than one-seventh 
of one per cent. of these assets, a 
shrinkage hardly appreciable to the 
average policy-holder. If the com- 
pensation of the officers should have 
been only half as large as here as- 
sumed the ratio to assets is only 
one-fourteenth of one per cent. and 
this is perhaps a fair estimate of the 
“graft” as contrasted with the pol- 
icy-holder’s contribution to the rev- 
enue of the company. It is not 
claimed that even a little “graft” is 
excusable, but that some of the 
sweeping accusations are really 
trivial, so far as they affect the in- 
dividual policy-holder’s pocket, or 
the stability of the company. 

The same illustration covers the 
effect upon the policy-holder of the 
alleged political contributions of the 
companies. When contrasted with 
revenue they are infinitesimal. Nev- 
ertheless if these contributions were 
venal they deserve rebuke, but there 
is an excuse for them that should 
be stated in fairness to the mana- 
gers. National campaigns are fought 
largely on questions directly affect- 
ing the integrity and value of in- 
vested capital. Life insurance 
managers are bound to protect the 
funds in their care. They cannot 
secure advice and authority from 
the’ thousands of policy-holders in 
the emergency of a political cam- 
paign; they act under the responsi- 
bility of their trusts and if their 
best judgment leads to the convic- 
tion that the integrity or the safety 
of the company’s investments is im- 
perilled by the possible success of 
a political party are they not justi- 
fied in making such a contribution 
to the treasury of the opposing party 
as their judgment suggests? <A 
private capitalist would be justified ; 
why not if he is the trustee of other 
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funds than his own? Is not such an 
act even more excusable than a re- 
cent contribution by a Boston gas 
company to the Firemen’s Relief 
Fund, in recognition of the services 
of the firemen in protecting the 
company’s property when exposed 
by fire in adjacent property? No 
stockholder of the company has 
been heard to complain of that. 

The fact is that the whole life 
insurance situation has been pre- 
sented to the public widely out of 
focus, through the sensational man- 
ipulation of those who care more for 
“interesting” matter than for accu- 
rate statement. The following in- 
cident is illustrative: Not long ago a 
representative of an Eastern life 
insurance company was in Denver 
to inspect the real estate invest- 
ments of his company there. He was 
promptly visited by a newspaper re- 
porter, who was anxious to learn 
the latest news about life insurance 
troubles. The Eastern man is a 
quiet humorist, and before his vis- 
itor had got fairly started with his 
questioning he was himself being 
interviewed, 

“T suppose,” said the Eastern man, 
“that your business affairs in Den- 
ver are all in confusion and ruin 
just now.” 

“Why, no,” said the reporter; 
“Denver is all right; everything is 
going on as usual; what do you 
mean?” 

“Just this,” was the answer. “As 
I came in on the train, last night, | 
saw by big headlines in a Denver 
paper that one bank president had 
been sentenced to the penitentiary, 
and that nineteen bank directors are 
under indictment. I expected to find 
the city in financial ruin, until, in 
walking about this morning I saw 
the banks open and people crowding 
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the counters with their deposits, 
and I concluded that the general 
business in Denver was not much 
affected by the matters made so con- 
spicuous in the headlines; in fact, it 
seemed quite like the life insurance 
situation in the East. Wrongdoing 
in certain companies has been ex- 
posed, and is being corrected, but 
the business at large is going on just 
as usual, and nothing very serious 
to the public is likely to happen, and 
even the policy-holders in the com- 
panies directly affected will hardly 
know that their interests have suf- 
fered.” 

The reporter acknowledged the 
“home thrust,” and did not press 
his quest for a sensational story. 

No little outcry has been heard 
relative to the excessive cost of ob- 
taining new business by the com- 
panies and the rate of commissions 
has been under criticism. This rate 
has advanced in recent years under 
the stress of increasing competition 
and the increased cost of living, but 
the increase in the volume of busi- 
ness written has more than kept 
pace with this, so that the general 
ratio of cost to the companies has 
not materially advanced. Their en- 
dowment policies when they mature 
are met in full with their matured 
dividends, so that, as a rule, the 
insured has had the full period 
of protection for the interest on his 
annual payments, That a few agents 
have grown rich in the business is 
true, but they have succeeded by the 
force of exceptional ability, while 
the rank and file have received but 
modest compensation. The average 
income of all the agents who devote 
their whole time to canvassing is not 
over $1500 a year. 

The question of large salaries to 
officials has already been discussed 
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in one of its aspects, but there is 
another view which should be fairly 
considered, One of the life com- 
panies held, five years ago, about a 
hundred and sixty millions in in- 
vested securities. Since then the 
managers have considered the pur- 
chase of offered securities aggregat- 
ing over a billion of dollars, Of these 
about one-fifth were purchased, and 
numerous other changes in invest- 
ments were made, the net profit in 
the five years being over ten million 
dollars. The bond holdings of the 
company now aggregate over three 
hundred millions, with an average 
of fifty years to run, and an interest 
rate of over four and a quarter per 
cent. This is but one illustration of 
the work of the officials of the com- 
panies and its results. Their finan- 
cial skill has placed thvse enormous 
holdings of the companies in safe 
and very profitable investments, and 
in view of their responsibility and 
the results the officials have earned 
generous _ salaries. That there 
should be “leeches” in such vast or- 
ganizations is not surprising, but it 
may safely be assumed that as a 
result of recent exposures these will 
be rooted out, and even the com- 
paratively insignificant leaks will be 
largely stopped. 

Aside from the revelations of im- 
proper advantage taken of their 
opportunities for personal aggran- 
dizement by life insurance managers 
there is another phase of “graft” 
which has depleted the treasuries of 
the companies in the past, but which 
current investigations promise to 
suspend. This is the tribute col- 
lected by legislative agents, and 
sometimes by legislators from com- 
pany officials, and which has been 
paid under threats of adverse legis- 
lation, This tax upon the companies 
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has attracted but little public atten- 
tion, but it is an evil which works 
far more extended public demorali- 
zation than the simple matter of the 
tax itself. Those familiar with the 
matter know that comfortable for- 
tunes have been made by men who 
have used their positions in legisla- 
tion to exact contributions from the 
companies. One method is to collect 
pay for pretended services. in pre- 
venting adverse legislatiun, the col- 
lector representing that he can buy 
votes against the pending measure. 
Another and a more adroit scheme 
is for the “grafter” to secure the in- 
troduction of adverse bills through 
another member, and collect from 
the companies considerable sums for 
his influence in “killing the bill.” 
This latter, known as “strike” legis- 
lation, promises to be conspicuous 
in the legislatures that meet this 
winter. The current interest in 
life insurance will prompt these 
gentry to especial activity. In 
fact, certain members are known to 
have secured their election solely 
for the opportunity to work these 
schemes, Insurance managers have 
been very timid in the past, and 
some of them have paid liberally for 
this sort of protection, but the 
aroused public sentiment will doubt- 
less check their contributions this 
winter. It is to be hoped, also, that 
it will tend to the unmasking of the 
“grafters” and the decisign of all 
legislative questions on their real 
merits, rather than through the in- 
fluence of money considerations. 
The system of life insurance is so 
vast, its interests and influence so 
widespread, and its benefits so gen- 
eral and so far-reaching, that it 
should be carefully and thoroughly 
protected from illegitimate taxation. 
Legislators can do their constitu- 


ents no better service than to study 
carefully all suggested insurance 
legislation, and make certain the ex- 
posure and defeat of the schemes of 
these corrupt self-seekers. All 
policy-holders owe it to themselves 
and to their associates to exert all 
possible influence upon their repre- 
sentatives in the legislature, to pre- 
vent corrupt or adverse measures, 

Life insurance canvassers are apt 
to confuse their clients with the 
offer of a great variety of contracts, 
and sometimes they will descant 
with glibness on the superior value 
of some form of policy. In fact. 
however, there are but three forms 
of life insurance, and their modifica- 
tion into a hundred policy forms, 
more or less, is only in response to 
the real or fancied needs of the in- 
dividual client, or an attempt to 
meet the competition of a rival com- 
pany which has foisted “something 
new” upon the public, It is no mat- 
ter to the company which of the 
three forms of insurance, or which 
of the hundred sub-forms the client 
chooses to take; all rest alike upon 
the same mathematical basis, and at 
maturity they produce the same 
mathematical result. 

The premium receipts of all com- 
panies are apportioned into three 
divisions, governed respectively by 
the mortality table governing the 
expectation of life, the estimated ex- 
pense of conducting the business. 
and, the required reserve. The re- 
serve with its interest accumulations 
is calculated to be adequate to meet 
the face of the policy at maturity. 
the computation being based upor 
the average expectation of life and 
of interest income. Naturally and 
wisely the companies make liberal 
allotments of probable cost, and ex- 
perience thus far has shown that 
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these allotments have been in excess 
of actual requirements. If the death 
rate is less than the mortality tables 
suggest, if actual expenses are kept 
below the estimate, or if the interest 
on investments proves better than 
was estimated, there is a saving all 
along the line, and these savings 
control the dividend possibilities of 
the mutual companies or the profits 
of the stock companies, 

On this simple basis all forms of 
policy rest. The “whole life” plan 
calls for an equal annual payment 
during life and is met by the pay- 
ment of the face of the policy at 
death. A modification of this is the 
“term” policy, which is written for 
a stated period, and, like fire insur- 
ance, if there is no loss there is no 
payment. It is temporary protec- 
‘tion. 

A second form in a life policy; all 
the payments are made in a limited 
number of years, after which the 
policy is not only self-sustaining but 
is subject to accretions by dividends. 
This form is popular, in that all its 
payments are completed during the 
productive years of the life of the 
insured, and he is relieved of all 
anxiety during later life. 

The third class is the “endow- 
ment” form in which the policy is 
made payable at the expiration of a 
given term of years, or at death if 
it occurs during the period. This is 
also popular in that it assures a 
given sum to be enjoyed during the 
later years of life. 

Experience has shown that too 
often the good intent of a policy- 
holder is frustrated by the unwise 
use of the proceeds of his policy by 
his beneficiary. This has led to the 
introduction of an annuity feature, 
by which the policy is not paid in 
full at the death of the insured, but 


in installments for a term of years 
or during the life of the beneficiary. 
This form is rapidly gaining favor, 
some managers reporting that it is 
taken by a majority of their clients. 
This from of policy, while it pos- 
sesses especial advantages, costs 
some thirty per cent, less than a 
policy requiring full payment at 
death, for the reason that the 
amount remains with the company 
to earn interest, subject only to de- 
pletion by the annual payments. 

Another late modification of the 
business is a “term” joint policy, 
issued upon the lives of business 
partners and payable to the firm on 
the death of a partner. This has be- 
come very popular, as it prevents 
the crippling of the firm by the pre- 
mature withdrawal of a deceased 
partner’s interest. 

The man who carries life insur- 
ance has an advantage over his un- 
insured neighbor in one important 
particular. As he pays his pre- 
miums, year after year, there is an 
accumulation of “reserve” to the 
credit of his policy in the hands of 
the company. This must be loaned 
to bring in its appropriate interest, 
and the insured can borrow from the 
company well up to the surrender 
value of his policy on no other se- 
curity than the assignment of the 
policy itself. Many a business man 
in financial straits has found this 
resource the only bar to the ruin of 
his business, 

The present system of life insur- 
ance is the result of an evolutionary 
process which has been going on for 
about two hundred and fifty years, 
during which it has grown to be a 
legitimate and almost necessary part 
of the family and business life of 
to-day. The president of a com- 
pany, in a recent address, clearly 
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and fairly stated its agency in 
modern life. He said: “The main- 
tenance and education of many 
families rest upon its stability, The 
credit of many persons whose busi- 
ness affairs require that they shall 
borrow money, depends upon the 
protection which creditors are af- 
forded by life insurance. In a 
broader way, it curtails the expense 
to the public treasury of alms- 
houses and police, of criminal courts 
and prisons, and of the various other 
branches of the public service which 
have to do with the prevention and 
punishment of crime, and the relief 
of the suffering and unfortunate.” 
While so large a portion of the 
community is directly interested in 
life insurance, some of the most im- 
portant and beneficent steps in its 
development have been forgotten. 
The changes were natural and their 
results inevitable, but they are 
usually ignored by those who find 
it desirable to criticise present con- 
ditions. One popular complaint is 
that the representation of canvassers 
as to the amount of prospective 
dividends have not been borne out 
by actual results. Of course the 
canvasser tells as good a story as he 
can, and sometimes he may strain a 
point to make an impression, but 
with the present competition his 
rivals will see to it that he is held 
down close to the facts, and the 
more general diffusion of informa- 
tion as to the mathematical system 
and the orderly basis of the business 
goes far to correct inflated impres- 
sions in the direction of dividends. 
It is true, however, that the older 
class of policy-holders, who have 
been on the rolls for thirty or forty 
years, have not realized the thirty or 
more per cent. dividends they were 
led to expect. This is, however, due 


to changed conditions which could 
not have been foreseen. A consid- 
erable factor is the great reduction 
in the rate of interest on the highest 
class of securities. Many elderly 
policy-holders will recall the time 
when government bonds were issued 
at seven per cent. and over, and 
lower grade securities bore equal or 
higher interest. Now, government 
two per cent. bonds are at a pre- 
mium, and the best long time real 
estate mortgages are hardly more 
than three per cent, Life insurance 
reserves must first of all be safely 
invested, and that their earning 
capacity should be largely reduced 
from forty years ago is inevitable. 
There is, however, another less 
conspicuous but much more im- 
portant factor which has reduced 
the dividend possibilities on all poli- 
cies, while it has proved of immense 
general benefit to the insuring pub- 
lic, This is the change in the legal 
rights of policy-holders in respect to 
lapsed policies. At first the failure 
to pay a premium at the stipulated 
time worked the immediate cancella- 
tion of the policy and all the accu- 
mulated reserve was left in the 
treasury of the company. As early 
as 1869 this was seen to be inequi- 
table, and a non-forfeiture clause 
was provided in the policy, its life 
being extended as long as the re- 
serve would meet the premium 
charge. This was first provided by 
the Massachusetts law governing 
companies chartered in this state. 
Later, about 1880, the present sur- 
render law was passed, This gives 
the policy-holder the option of ac- 
cepting the surrender value in cash, 
or having the life of his policy ex- 
tended. At the present time all “old- 
line” life insurance companies give 
these added features of protection to 
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every unfortunate policy-holder. At 
first the companies were obliged to 
apply the entire acumulated reserve 
to the extension of the life of a 
lapsed policy, but this proved in- 
equitable, and. now the larger por- 
tion is so applied, or returned to the 
policy-holder as “surrender value” 
as he may elect, while the company 
is allowed to retain the remainder 
as compensation for the loss of the 
business and the expense of putting 
it on the books. And this great ad- 
vantage to the policy-holder works 
automatically. The  policy-holder 
may elect to take the surrender 
value, but if he does nothing his in- 
surance is extended to the full value 
of his equity in the reserve. [llus- 
trations of this beneficent but almost 
unrecognized feature in the busi- 
ness are of common occurrence, 
where dependents are lamenting the 
money paid for insurance where the 
policy was lapsed, but find that the 
reserve has kept it alive and it is 
paid in full. The court decided for 
the claimant in a quite recent Ken- 
tucky case in which the policy had 
lapsed, and contained no extension 
feature, the court ruling that the 
legal reserve should equitably be 
used to extend the policy until it 
was exhausted. These surrender 
values and extensions are all at the 
expense of the company, and reduce 
the sum which would otherwise be 
distributed as dividends. 

Still another factor in the reduc- 
tion of dividends is the change in 
the practice of the companies in the 
time of payment of policy claims. 
For many years all policies pro- 
vided that payment should be made 
in either sixty or ninety days after 
proof of death. For a number of 
years the companies have volun- 
tarily waived this provision, and pay 
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all death claims as soon as proof of 
loss is completed. On a single small 
policy this would seem but a trifle, 
but to a moderate sized company 
paying say three millions of death 
losses a year, it is no trifle. This 
amount in the hands of the com- 
pany, would, at six per cent, for 
sixty days, earn thirty thousand dol- 
lars, which sum now goes unnoticed 
to the claimants. 

There is besides, a third factor 
operating in the same direction of 
reducing the dividend possibilities 
of the companies. This is the change 
in the method of computing the re- 
serve liability of the companies. 
Previous to 1902 the Massachusetts 
law allowed this reserve to be com- 
puted on the basis of four per cent. 
interest, while some other states 
allowed a four and a half standard. 
The generally reduced rate of inter- 
est brought about a change in 
Massachusetts to three and a half 
per cent., and other states have, as 
usual in insurance legislation, fol- 
lowed Massachusetts, so that this 
rate is to-day the general basis. To 
compute interest at a lower rate 
compels the maintenance of a larger 
reserve to produce the same accu- 
mulation to meet the policy at ma- 
turity, and this increase in the 
reserve naturally reduces the divi- 
dend possibilities. 

All these factors tend to reduce 
dividends, but the two latter are 
wholly in the interest of the policy- 
holder, The second is doubtless not 
only of the greater value to him but 
it is also the larger cause of his de- 
creased dividends. All illustrate the 
wisdom of legislation and of com- 
pany management, and are a strong 
assurance of security to the policy- 
holder, under almost any imaginable 
financial stringency. They are in 








themselves the reasonable basis of 
public confidence, against which cur- 
rent clamor should have but little 
effect. 

Life insurance has had a gradual 
and normal growth in this country, 
developing as the country itself has 
developed. It has met and satisfied 
a recognized want in the commu- 
nity, The most intelligent and con- 
servative classes have accepted it, 
and it has proved a great blessing to 
countless thousands of families. It 
is not perfect, for it is a human in- 
stitution. The public knows the 
worst of its weaknesses through the 
recent publicity given it. The offi- 
cials of a few companies have 
proved unfaithful, but in a great 
majority of cases the companies and 
the officials are exempt from criti- 
cism and are as strong in the confi- 
dence of the public as ever. They 
have a valid claim to increased con- 
fidence, for while even their names 
have not been mentioned during 
current discussion, all have been 
under trial and they have come out 
unscathed. When the guilty par- 
ties have been fully exposed and de- 
posed from their posts and when the 
new legislation indicated by investi- 
gations as necessary has_ been 
enacted, as it will be, the business 
will go on, stronger, safer and more 
broadly than before. Nothing has 
developed to justify doubt of the 
solvency even of the companies that 
have been most sharply arraigned, 
and no policy-holder should, under 
the present agitation be led to aban- 
don his insurance for fear for its 
safety. Even the affiliation of 
some of the companies with banks 
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and trust companies, which has been 
a subject of criticism, and which un- 
der some conditions might have been 
harmful, has resulted profitably to 
the companies and nothing has been 
lost, 

This cursory review of the subject 
isnot intended asan apology for any 
of the misdeeds charged against the 
managers of a few of the companies, 
but to call to mind the fact that in 
spite of individual betrayals of trust 
and of selfish use of honorable and 
responsible positions, the institu- 
tion has suffered no material harm, 
nor has it proved unworthy of pub- 
lic confidence. So long as men are 
men and not angels self-seeking and 
the betrayal of sacred trusts must 
be expected, That the lapses from 
financial and personal honor now 
charged have had so insignificant 
effect, even upon the companies 
most affected, and are wholly with- 
out evil consequence to the greater 
number, is a matter for public con- 
gratulation, and it is believed that 
current revelations, shameful as 
some of them are, will ultimately be 
of value in compelling a higher 
standard of personal honor among 
company Officials, less extrava- 
gance in company management, and 
closer superintendence by state off- 
cials. All these are ultimately to 
strengthen public confidence, and 
to establish more firmly than ever 
the system of life insurance as one 
of the great factors in the protection 
of the family and the home, and in 
the promotion of economy and thrift 
among the great masses of the com- 
munity. 
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The Christian Endeavor Society 


The Greatest Young People’s Movement in Christian History 


By Rev. James H. Ross 


HE celebration, February sec- 
ond, of the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the Young People’s 

Society of Christian Endeavor 
will be the commemoration of 
a great history, The growth 
from the beginning has _ been 
marvellous in numbers and in ex- 
tent of territory, From one society 
in 1881 it has increased to nearly 
seventy thousand societies in 1906, 
and from a membership of fifty- 
seven to an enrolment of more than 
three and one-half millions, and 
from a small place in one denom- 
ination to a large place in sixty 
denominations» It spread rapidly 
into New England, the United 
States, Canada, South America, 
Great Britain, into Northern and 
Central and Eastern Europe; into 
the great Empires of the East, 
India, China and Japan; into Aus- 
tralia and the widely dispersed 
islands of the great oceans; into 
the Dark Continent of Africa. It 
has penetrated to the interior of 
all the continents of the world, It 
has been the greatest young peo- 
ple’s movement in the history of the 
Christian church and the supreme 
expression and triumph of evangeli- 
cal Protestantism during the last 
twenty-five years. 

The original society of 1881, 
founded by the Rev. F, E. Clark in 
the Williston Congregational Church, 
Portland, Maine, of which he was 


pastor, was full grown at birth. All 
the essential principles developed in 
the subsequent history of the society 
were incorporated in the original 
constitution which Mr. Clark wrote 
in his study on the day named. Such 
revision of the constitution as has 
been made has been slight and sim- 
ple, a modification of the constitu- 
tion originally framed. Mr. Clark 
had sought information from all 
known sources concerning the va- 
ried plans that had been matured 
from time to time in Christian his- 
tory for developing the religious 
life and activity of young people, 
and had become somewhat despon- 
dent over the possibility of produc- 
ing anything new and effective. 
Nevertheless, he made one more at- 
tempt and it proved to be the most 
successful in the history of Christen- 
dom. Its success is due doubtless to 
its simplicity and its definiteness. 
He was a providential man chosen 
for a world career, although he did 
not realize the fact for a year or 
more after the organization of the 
first society. Providence did not 
communicate the secret of his des- 
tiny except gradually, and from the 
moment when the consciousness of 
it dawned upon him he has not 
ceased to recognize every advance- 
ment as due to equally specific and 
evident providential leadership. He 
has followed where he has been led. 
He has not run without being sent. 
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Inasmuch as the first society from 
its origin until the present time has 
been a model, it is desirable to state 
the facts concerning it that we may 
learn from them what the essential 
principles have been which have de- 
veloped multitudinous societies in so 
many lands, The constitution pro- 
vided for two classes of members, ac- 
tive and associate, The active mem- 
bers were to be Christians; the asso- 
ciate members 
were to be young 
people of worthy 
character who 
were not for the 
time being will- 
ing to be con- 
sidered Chris- 
tians. 

The objects of 
the organization 
were to promote 
the Christian life 
and mutual ac- 
quaintance and 
usefulness, There 
were to be six 
committees, the 
prayer meeting, 
the lookout, the 
social, the mis- 
sionary the Sun- 
day school and 
the flower com- REV, FRANCIS E. 
mittees. A FOUNDER OF CHRISTIAN 
pledge was tak- 
en by active members promising at- 
tendance at every meeting un- 
less detained by some _ abso- 
lute necessity, and _participa- 
tion, however slight, in every 


meeting. Absence was to be ex- 
cusable provided it was due to a rea- 
son which could be conscientiously 
given to the Master of the members, 
—Jesus Christ. This pledge came ta 
be called “ironclad.” The founder 
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of the society deemed it absolutely 
essential to every society of Chris- 
tian Endeavor and hence regarded it 
aS a misnomer, to say the least, if 
the name of the society was appro- 
priated and the pledge were omit- 
ted or made meaningless. He has 
attributed the success or the failure 
of the society in different churches, 
denominations and countries to the 
keeping of the pledge or to the 
ommission or 
violation of it. 
Nevertheless the- 
ory and practice 
have not always 
harmonized. 
Concessions 
have been made 
and the word 
agreement or 
some other 
equivalent has 
sometimes been 
substituted. The 
constitution pro- 
vided for a 
monthly conse- 
cration meeting 
at which each 
active member 
should renew 
his vows of con- 
secration, and 
absentees were 
to send written 
expressions of 
their interest in the service and a 
renewal of their vows. 

The germ of a Junior society ex- 
isted in a class for boys and girls 
which Mr. Clark was then conduct- 
ing, and which called for a pledge 
similar to the one incorporated into 
the society’s constitution. These 
are the essential features of the orig- 
inal society ;there were details which 
need not be rehearsed, 
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The first signers were a class of 
young men and also of young ladies 
who were members of the Mizpah 
missionary circle. They were young 








WILLIAM SHAW, TREASURER 
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people in reality. They had passed 
childhood; they had not reached 
middle life, The first president and 
the first prayer meeting leader was 
Granville Staples, who had just 
passed his majority. 

It will be seen that the society 
was appropriately designated by be- 
ing called a young people’s society. 
It was composed of both sexes. It 
was a co-religious organization cor- 
responding to the co-educational 
secondary schools and the co-educa- 
tional colleges. It was not limited 
to one sex, like the Young Men’s and 
Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tions. It was composed of the 
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young people of the churches and it 
sought to reach young people for 
the churches. It has succeeded: it 
has increased the proportion of 
young men in the churches as com- 
pared with the number of young 
women, and at the great intei- 
national conventions that have been 
held there has been no marked dis- 
proportion between the number of 
young men and of young women in 
attendance, It has reduced the pro- 
portion of young men who have 
been disposed to leave the Sunday 
schools and the churches soon after 
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reaching their majority. The so- 
ciety has encountered prejudice in 
Continental Europe and in the far 
East because it has united young 
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men and women in religious efforts, 
the tendency in those countries 
having been historically to separate 
the sexes. It would be difficult for 
critics to show any harm done to 
young people by being thus asso- 
ciated or by expressing the simplest 
phases of Christian experience. 

It has already been made clear 
that the vital principle of the 
society was a pledge of the per- 
formance of specific Christian duties 
The vast majority of the societies 
organized have used it, and found 
the advantages of doing so. It is 
easy to make a pledge a bugbear, A 
pledge is a promise, It is a specific 
promise, It is a customary act by 
multitudes of people and by a plu- 
rality of organizations. Promises 
were made in biblical times by the 
servants of God, and similar prom- 
ises constantly have been made and 
kept in all departments of society, 
religious and civic, individual and 
collective, ecclesiastical and govern- 
mental. There is nothing new in the 
idea of making and keeping a vow. 
Men and women have done it his- 
torically. It is an essential element 
in wedlock, It is a vital part of the 
monetary system of the government. 
Pledges are made by the national 
government to redeem _ written 
promises, Admission to the churches 
of the various denominations has 
been not merely by acceptance of a 
creed but by the taking of a cove- 
nant comprehensive in its character 
and sacred in its obligations. The 
covenantal mode of admission is 
older than the creedal, and prefer- 
able to it. Hence the Endeavor 


pledge has been defended against 
every criticism that has been levelled 
against it, and the criticisms have 
been multitudinous, some of them 
about sixteen months after the so- 


plausible and some of them unrea- 
sonable and imaginary, the product 
of minds seeking an excuse for nega- 
tion in the Christian life and non- 
performance of Christian duty. The 
pledge has worked advantageously 
where it has been honestly taken 
and faithfully kept. 

The society was intended to be an 
organization for Christian work, for 
doing things, hence it was well 
named an Endeavor society. Good 
intention was inherent in the name 
whatever the result of the efforts 
put forth, Christian work in all its 
manifold forms has been done, work 
for the promotion of home and for- 
eign missions, temperance, good citi- 
zenship, the abolition of gambling, 
the care of the sick and infirm, the 
visitation of prisoners. Millions 
of dollars have been put into the 
treasuries of missionary societies. 
Deeds of kindness have been mul- 
tiplied all over the globe. There 
is scarcely a conceivable form of 
Christian activity in which the 
young people have not participated. 
They have generated new forms in 
accordance with the inventive capac- 
ity inherent in youth. Good will 
and good deeds have characterized 
the course of the society in all the 
lands where it has found a home. 

As soon as the society began to 
expand, a result that occurred within 
one year of its origin, it began to 
generate a group of unique conven- 
tions, the size and proportions of 
which have increased from local to 
county and state conventions, from 
national to international and world- 
wide conventions. The first con- 
vention was called a conference and 
was held in the home of the original 
society in Portland, June 2, 1882 
ciety was founded. A second con- 
vention was held in the same city in 
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1883, at which the Hon. W. J. Van 
Patten, of Burlington, Vermont. 
presided, and he suggested that fre- 
quent conventions be held,—district, 
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county, state, national and interna- 
tional, union and denominational. 
This was two years before the for- 
mation of the United Society, and 
long before a local or state union 
existed, It is one of numerous illus- 
trations in the history of the society 
of the possession of seership by one 
of its leaders, the prophetic power 
of discerning what ought to be by 
observing what is. 

The first local union of Christian 
Endeavor was established at New 
Haven, Connecticut, and the first 
state convention was held by Con- 
necticut societies, Christian Endea- 
vor Union came to be the name for 
the organization of state, county and 
city in Christian Endeavor work. 
The state union preceded the organ- 
ization of local unions and origi- 
nated about 1885-6. The Rev. Jus- 
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tin H. Twitchell, D.D., of New 
Haven, Connecticut, had more to 
do with the establishment of the 
local union than any other person. 
An epoch-making convention was 
held at Old Orchard, Maine, July 
8-9, 1885. The time had come when 
the leaders discerned the adaptation 
of the society to any church in any 
part of the world. Action was taken 
looking to an organized propagation 
of Christian Endeavor and the fur- 
therance of a world-wide movement 
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on lines that would be absolutely 
impervious to legitimate criticism. 
A corporation was formed bearing 
the name of United Society of 
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Christian Endeavor. Rev, Samuel 
Winchester Adriance, of Lowell, 
Massachusetts, was elected its gen- 
eral secretary; George wl. Ward. 
also of Lowell, was elected treas- 
urer; an executive committee was 
appointed of which Rev. F. E. Clark 
was made chairman. Mr, Adriance 
rendered only temporary service be- 
cause his church declined to release 
him from his pastorate. Mr. Ward 
(a layman subsequently ordained) 





its origin, and it soon became inter- 
national. Two conventions were 
held in Saratoga, New York, in 
1886-7. The writer attended them. 
In them the genius of the Endeavor 
Society became apparent. They 
were profoundly religious, highly 
enthusiastic, wonderfully social 
amazingly inspiring, and in these 
particulars they were types of in- 
numerable conventions thereafter in 
all parts of the world, and especially 
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succeeded Mr. Adriance as secretary 
and served for four years. William 
Shaw, of South Boston, was a dele- 
gate to that convention and became 
treasurer of the United Society when 
Mr. Ward was elected secretary. 
He retains that position to-day, and 
has proved to be a forcible speaker 
on Endeavor themes, addressing nu- 
merous societies and conventions. 
The society was already interdenom- 
inational and had been almost from 
of the international conventions that 





have been held in the great cities of 
our own country. Self-entertain- 
ment was adopted at one of the 
Saratoga conventions and this prin- 
ciplé has prevailed in all subsequent 
conventions. The species of hospi- 
tality which prevailed in old style 
conventions, whereby free entertain 
ment was afforded at the place of 
meeting, would be impossible in any 
city for a convention bringing to 
gether from five to fifty thousand 


people, The principle is a sifting 
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one and serves to keep the undesir- 
able class at home and to bring the 
desirable delegates to the place of 
meeting. It provides for serious- 
ness and self-respect and it relieves 
the local community of all burdens. 
It makes the convention eligible for 
invitations to the largest cities and 
from people who have self-interest 
as a leading motive in offering the 
invitation. 

One feature of the Saratoga con- 
vention has been typical. It adopted 
something new and this has been 
characteristic of all the international 
conventions held since, until it is a 
fair question to raise as to when the 
limit of newness will be reached. 
The inventiveness and fertility of 
youth seem inexhaustible. The first 
early morning prayer meeting was 
held at 6.30 in Saratoga, and has be- 
come a feature of Endeavor conven- 
tions in every land. It is the unex- 
pected if not the impossible that has 
happened, Prophets of evil feared 
that a prayer meeting at that hour 
of the morning would be a failure in 
numbers, but it was and always has 
been a great success. At Saratoga 
the Rev. I. E. Clark was chosen 
president of the Board of Trustees 
and of the United Society of Chris- 
tian Endeavor, and editor of its 
paper, “The Golden Rule,” which 
was adopted as its official organ. 

At the Philadelphia convention of 
1889 missionary enthusiasm asserted 
itself, and in every subsequent in- 
ternational convention and in many 
of the smaller conventions, At the 
St. Louis convention in 1890 a new 
secretary was iitroduced, John Wil- 
held the 


twelve years, making a career in 


lis Baer, who office for 


connection with the society second 


pansion of the society and of untir- 
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ing energy and enthusiasm. Fog the 
in influence only to that of Presi- 
dent Clark. His successor is Mr. Von 
Ogden Vogt, a college graduate of 
insight into opportunities for the ex- 
first time at St. Louis, the state dele- 
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gations were assigned to different 
churches and this feature has been 
continuous ever since, 

The Minneapolis convention of 
1891 was the largest up to that date. 
Tor the first time badge banners 
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were presented and this has been 
an abiding feature, stimulating zeal 
and generous rivalry. The New 
York convention of 1892 was 
phenomenal even for New York 
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worked out the settlement of the 
most important problem that had 
confronted the Christian Endeavor 
movement, the determination of 
its relation to the denominational 
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City, and was cosmopolitan like the 


city itself. Plans were formed for 
proportionate and systematic giving. 
a new feature, It had been asserted 
in New York that no convention 
ever moved the city as a whole. It 
was moved by this convention as 
never before or since. The daily 
press had made no adequate provi- 
sion for reporting it but it had such 
facilities for rapidity of action, and 
was so overwhelmed by the numbers 
in the city and en route before the 
opening session, that it awoke from 
its torpor and saved itself from im- 
pairing its reputation for enterprise 
and from disappointment, One new 
feature was the denominational ral- 
lies; another was the first interna- 
tional rally of Junior societies. Edi- 
tor Amos R. Wells says that “during 
1891 and the following year was 


young people’s societies. Three so- 
lutions have been accepted by differ 
ent branches of the church, One is 
that of the Baptists, who admit into 
their Baptist Young People’s Union 
all Baptist Christian Endeavor So- 
cieties, without change of name or 
constitution, Another is that of the 
Methodists of Canada, whose socie- 
ties are changing their names to 
‘Epworth League of Christian 
Endeavor'—Epworth Leagues and 
Methodist Christian Endeavor so- 
cieties thus finding a common meet- 
ing ground. The third and most 
widely accepted solution is that of 
adoption of the Christian Endeavor 
Society as the denominational young 
people’s society, denominational au- 
thorities simply recognizing the ex- 
istence of the Christian Endeavor 
societies in their church, and foster- 
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ing and guiding the movement 
among their own young people.” 

At Montreal in 1893 a movement 
for good citizenship was the domi- 
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The year 1894 was a great conven- 
tion year throughout the world, a 
year of great state and provincial 
conventions as well as of national 
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nant feature of the convention. 
Memorable consecration meetings 
were held and preliminary services 
originated the evening before the 
convention proper began. They 
owed their origin to the numbers 
present who were ready for a meet- 
ing of some kind. The international 
spirit prevailed as between the 
United States and Canada and be- 
tween the United States and Great 
Britain, This has reasserted itself 
in suksequent conventions. 


and international conventions. Brit- 
ish Columbia held its first annual 
convention, England its fourth na- 
tional convention in London, withan 
attendance ofover five thousand dele- 


gates. For the first time in England 
denominational rallies were held in 


connection with national conven- 
tions. The year was the 
noteworthy years for the advance- 
ment of the movement in this and 
other lands. It was the beginning 
of Christian Endeavor work in some 


one of 
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quarters where the society had not 
hitherto obtained a foothold,—in 
Bohemia, Germany, Scandinavia 
Switzerland, etc. 

The Boston convention of 1895 
was the biggest religious conven- 
tion ever held in any part of the 
world, Boston became for the time 


being the hub of the religious uni- 
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verse. Samuel B. Capen was chair- 
man of the local committee of 
arrangements. The convention had 


evangelistic features that were new; 
among these were meetings at car 
houses, on the wharves, at depart- 
ment stores, on ships, in the harbor, 
as well as in the customary halls and 
churches. The World’s Christian 
The 


Endeavor Union was formed. 
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missionary enthusiasm andthe move- 
ment for Christian citizenship were 
reasserted and reémphasized. 

To tell the story of the conven- 
tions of the last decade would be 
simply to repeat what has already 
been stated, as to their numbers 
their origination of new lines of en- 
deavor, and the expansion of the 
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movement in many lands. Dr. Clark 
says that of late years each succeed- 
ing convention has seemed to sur- 
pass the others in quiet, intense 
spirituality and genuine depth and 
height and breadth. This is the 
most gratifying testimony that he 
would care to offer—and the most 
acceptable to the churches. These 
conventions have been held respect- 
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ively in Washington, San Francisco, 
Nashville, Detroit, London, Cincin- 
nati, Denver and Baltimore. The 
conventions are now held biennially, 
and the World convention quadren- 
nially. 

These conventions have been said 
to be expensive. Confessedly, they 
have involved large expenditures. 
Notwithstanding reduced rates by 
railroads and hotel proprietors and 
boarding housekeepers, the expenses 
of an individual from distant points 
to a convention have been apprecia- 
bly large for young people, and the 
aggregate has amounted to thou- 
sands of dollars. But the conven- 








tions have been broadly educational 
and recreating. In many places they 
have taken the place of the custom- 
ary annual vacation. The young 
people have saved the money for a 
year or more in the spirit of self- 
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sacrifice. They have seen more of 
the world, and especially of their 
own country than otherwise they 
would have done. Their cosmopoli- 
tan and patriotic spirit has been 
intensified until it has become liter- 
ally an enthusiasm, an indwelling of 
the Spirit of God, and a yearning for 
spiritual conquest of the world. The 
conventions have been object les- 
sons in piety and patriotism. They 
have disclosed the limitless capacity 
of young people for religious work 
and for the things that make for 
righteousness and peace. They have 
shown an ardor that was unsus- 
pected to visit historic places where 
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great events have been enacted. 
They have explored the great cities 
and revealed to many of the dwellers 
therein how large a place their his- 
toric churches-and monuments and 
scenes of interest hold in the minds 
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of the young, and especially the 
young in the newer portion of our 
country where such historic shrines 
do not exist. They have promoted 
education and elevated conversation 
from the trivial to the important. 
To these multitudes, religion and 
history have been as important 
themes as sports have seemed to be 
to another group of young people in 
the educational institutions of the 
country. They have demonstrated 
downright earnestness in the valua- 
tion of life, practically saying that it 
is worth living, and that they mean 
to be appreciable factors in promot- 
ing the welfare of the Church of 
Christ and His Kingdom in all the 
earth. 

The method by which the society 
has been perpetuated has been 
chiefly by the printed page. The 


United Society has been a bureau of 
information, and has been self-sup- 


porting. Dr. Clark has made several 
trips around the world, and innu- 
merable visits to conventions, but 
he has gone primarily because of the 
work already created rather than re- 
sponsive tohis own impulses. Heand 
the few of his associate officials 
have been in the field more or less 
constantly, and there have been a 
few field secretaries in this and in 
foreign lands, but not all these offi- 
cials together can sufficiently ac- 
count for the extension of the 
society. “The Golden Rule,” which 
was purchased in 1885, and subse- 
quently called “The Christian En- 
deavor World,” has been widely 
circulated, and “United Societies” 
have been formed as information so- 
cieties in a number of foreign lands, 
but the calls for information have 
been so numerous, unceasing and in- 
sistent that nothing has supplied the 
demand save a leaflet and pamphlet 
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literature, stating, advocating and 
defending the principles of Christian 
Endeavor. The method is simple 
and unobjectionable and has been 
phenomenally fruitful, 

Like all good men and good citi- 
zens the society has not escaped 
criticism and it has sought to profit 
by legitimate criticism, It has been 
called unorthodox, unbiblical, non- 
ecclesiastical, undenominational, di- 
visive, and what not. Criticism has 
been applied to the prayer meeting 
and the pledge more than to any- 
thing else, yet in reality these have 
been the causes unquestionably of 
the great success that has _ been 
gained, and Providence, as has been 
said, has cared for the society as if 
it were His favorite child. 

It has been proposed that the 
twenty-fifth anniversary shall be 
signalized by the erection of a 
memorial building and the acquisi- 
tion of an endowment to support the 
society and to relieve the officers of 
financial burdens that have become 
too heavy to be borne, It is also 
proposed that the building itself 
shall commemorate the founder of 
the society, who is regarded as the 
Robert Raikes of this generation. 
The prospects are that the fund will 
be raised and the building erected, 
for the society has yet to fail in the 
attempt to realize its detailed plans 
for the welfare of the Kingdom of 
God and the Church of Jesus Christ, 
except that world-conquest lies in 
the far future. It is worthy of note 
that at the tenth anniversary of the 
second society, formed in 1882 at 
Newburyport, Massachusetts, its 
pastor, the Rev. C. P. Mills, dis- 
closed the seership and spirit of 
prophecy already referred to. He 
said that he would like to head the 
list of contributors for some fitting 
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memorial that would perpetuate the 
name, influence and distinctive work 
of Dr, Clark provided he should out- 
live Dr. Clark. He has preceded the 
founder of the society into the future 
life but his proposed list of con- 
tributors for a fitting memorial is 
now forming and enlarging, and it 
is believed will soon be complete 
and sufficient, 

When headquarters are secured 
and a fund is obtained for the sup- 
port of the work, the future useful- 
ness of the society can be greatly 
increased and extended. Gifts aver- 
aging twenty-five cents each, or a 
penny for each year of the society’s 
existence, from members of the so- 
cieties, and larger gifts from past 
members and from friends of the 
movement who will give for its 
works’ sake, are asked for by the 
promoters of the Memorial. 

The reason for obtaining it ought 
to be clearly understood. Dr, Clark 
has raised ten thousand dollars a 
year to pay Christian Endeavor 
organizers who have labored in mis- 
sionary lands under the direction of 
the foreign missionaries and the for- 
eign Endeavor unions: thereby a 
cooperative work with the mission- 
aries of all denominations has been 
carried on. He is now at the transi- 
tion point of middle life, and will 
need to do less rather than more in 
the years to come, and especially to 
be free from that most wearing, 
carking care, financial anxiety. 
Moreover, the result will be that the 
financial work of the society will be 
placed on a footing equal to the 
spiritual, The founder of the society 
will be thonored while he still lives 
and the institution will be of lasting 
usefulness to the young people of 
the world. There need be no fear 
of extravagance, for the society 
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has been economically managed 
throughout its entire history. 

The secret of the success attained 
has been disclosed when the found- 
er’s name has been given and the 
intimation conveyed that he has 
been the prime factor in the expan- 
sion of the work from 1881 to 1906. 

Dr. Clark has revealed great exec- 
utive ability and versatility. He has 
been many things to many men. He 
has been a pastor and leader, an or- 
ganizer and a diplomat, an advocate 
and a defender of young people, a 
gentleman and a Christian, And his 
gentleness has made him great, His 
humility has saved him from the 
dangers to which pride and honor 
are always exposed. He has been a 
voluminous author and editor who 
has perpetually made copy, not only 
for his official paper and publishers 
but for numerous editors of maga- 
zines and weekly papers. He has 
found copy for his readers wher- 
ever he has gone in this and other 
lands. He has made friends not 
merely by his aggressiveness but by 
his forbearance. As the work has 
progressed he has believed in the 
mission of the society more than he 
did when he organized it, for he has 
believed profoundly and constantly 
that Providence was opening the 
way before him and bidding him 
follow in divinely illumined paths. 
This has given him courage and zeal 
even when critics were most viru- 
lent. Thereby criticism in the main 
has been silenced and the number of 
critics has been reduced to a mini- 
mum, The spears and swords have 
been broken and friends of the En- 
deavor Society, numerous and cor- 
dial,arethe principal survivors ofthe 
conflicts into which Dr. Clark has 
been crowded. One such example 
of heroic and insistent endeavor 
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is a great boon to this generation. 
Fortunately, a step has been reached 
in the history of the Endeavor So- 
ciety where it has nothing to do 
except to grow, unhindered, and 
with accelerating speed which has 
increased with the increasing years. 

Mrs, Clark has been a co-laborer 
throughout the entire history, in- 
cluding companionship in her hus- 
band’s journeys around the world. 
She has fostered Junior work, de- 
livered many addresses, and written 
a part of the literature of the so- 
ciety. 

It has been difficult in this article 
not to deal in superlatives and in 
the language of seeming exaggera- 
tion and extravagance. The Young 
People’s Society of Christian En- 
deavor has been the incomparable 
society, a “none such.” It differs 
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from every other society of young 
people in its pronounced religious 
influence. It is religious or it is 
nothing. Its growth has been cli- 
mactic; whereunto it may yet grow 
evenits experienced seers and pioph- 
ets are incompetent to say. There is 
no sign as yet of arrested develop- 
ment nor of diminution. There is 
no prospect of any. The unoccupied 
field is vaster by far than the occu- 
pied. The society has taken its 
place apparently as one of the per. 
manent institutions of the churches 
and the denominations within and 
beyond the church like the Sunday 
school, the prayer meeting, the 
Young Men’s Christian Association 
and kindred bodies. As an institu- 
tion it deserves the Christly com- 
mendation: “Well done, good and 
faithful servant.” 


Sunset in the City 


By CHARLES HAMILTON MUSGROVE 


Down at the end of the iron lane 
I see the sunset’s glare, 

And the red bars lie across the sky 
Like steps of a wondrous stair. 


Below, the throng with unliftéd eye 
Sweeps on in its heedless flight 

Where the street’s black funnel pours its tide 
Out into the deepening night. 


And no one has stopped to read God’s word 
On the fiery heavens scrolled, 

Save an old man dreaming of boyhood’s days, 
And a boy who would fain be old. 





Shadows 


By THEopoRA ANNIS CHASE 


HE gate clicked. A quick step 

sounded on the gravel walk. 

An old woman sitting on the 
vine covered porch looked up from 
her knitting. A young girl stood 
before her looking sweet and flower 
like in her white dress and dainty 
ribbons, 

“May I trouble you for a drink 
of water?” asked the new comer. 
“These dark woodbines look so cool 
and inviting that I could not resist 
the temptation to rest under them 
a while.” 

The woman addressed rose from 
her chair. She gave the girl one of 
those comprehensive glances which 
only a woman can give as she re- 
plied, 

“Certainly, sit down in the rock- 


” She 


ing chair while -I get it. 
entered the house and soon returned 
with a glass of water and a china 


plate on which were some seed 
cakes. Her guest thanked her cor- 
dially, and they were soon chatting 
in a friendly way. 

“Are you staying in town?” asked 
the elder woman. “Yes,” replied 
the girl, “I am spending the summer 
with your neighbor Mrs. Greenlaw. 
My home is in New York city where 
I study art. I am here in search of 
rest and quiet.” 

They talked on until the clock 
struck twelve, when the girl sprang 
to her feet exclaiming, “I beg your 
pardon, I did not dream it was so 
late.” “Nor I,” replied her hostess, 
smiling. “I hope you will come 
again. Mine is a lonely life and it 
opens a new world to me, hearing 
about your work.” 

Margaret Emery found the coun- 


try town rather lonely and her steps 
often turned into the little path that 
led to Aunt Huldah’s cottage. She 
loved the leafy woods that she 
passed through and the little mur- 
muring brook that was ever telling 
secrets to the nodding ferns on its 
banks. She was always sure of an 
interested listener, no matter on 
what subject she touched. 

Although rather a reticent girl, 
Margaret soon showed Aunt Hul- 
dah a diamond ring and told her 
that she was to be married in the 
spring to the best man in the world. 
Quite to her own surprise, she often 
found herself describing her lover, 
or telling little incidents of her 
courtship that she had never told 
any one before. 

As sympathy is always magnetic, 
the two soon became fast friends, 
and spent many hours together. 

One evening as they sat under 
the vines, listening to the drone of 
the crickets and watching the far 
off hills clothed in silvery moon- 
light, silence fell for awhile between 
them, 

After a little, Aunt Huldah broke 
the silence by asking in a dreamy 
tone, “Margaret, would you like to 
hear the story of my life?” Mar- 
garet eagerly assented. 

Settling back in her chair, till her 
face was in the deep shadows of the 
vines, the elder woman began in a 
voice like one in a trance, 

“What I tell you to-night,” she 
said, “must never be repeated. I 
never speak of these things to any 
one, but perhaps my narration will 
interest you.’ 

“My father and mother lived a 
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few miles from here in the village 
of Hampden and there I was born. 
I had a comfortable home, and my 
parents were kind and indulgent. 
You may find it hard to believe that 
I was called the prettiest girl for 
miles around. My eyes and hair 
were black as a raven’s wing, my 
skin clear and dark, and my lips 
red, 

“Of course I had lovers, but I 
cared more for my books than for 
beaux, though like all girls, I did 
not dislike attention. My temper 
was quick and hot, but my heart 
was ever a loving one, and wrath 
was short lived with me. 

“Mother had a big stone pitcher 
which I used to carry to the well 
for water. I always pretended that 
I was Rebecca, and I used to call 
back when I set out for water 
‘Good bye, mother, I’m going to 
meet Isaac.’ 


“It came to be a standing joke 
with us, and some laughing allu- 
sion was always made to Isaac 
when water was brought. 


“One morning I started out, 
pitcher in hand. I ran down the 
path like some wild young animal, 
singing a gay song. As I neared 
the spring, I saw a man reclining 
on a bank, watching my impetuous 
journey with an amused look on his 
face. 

“Oh, how handsome he was with 
the breeze just stirring his fair hair. 
His blue eyes looked so merry, yet 
kind, that I was drawn to him even 
then. It flashed through my mind, 
I have found Isaac. 

“As I came near, he asked me for 
a drink of water, and a long time 
after, he asked, ‘Why did you blush 
so the first. time that I saw you, 
when I asked for a drink?’ I seem 
to hear his dear laugh now, when 
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I told him what I was thinking. 

“He did not rise to take the 
pitcher from me, but explained by 
saying that he had sprained his 
ankle, and was resting it so he 
could continue his journey. 

“*This is a poor introduction,’ he 
said with a smile, ‘I am the new 
teacher at Stony Creek, two miles 
from here. I started this morning 
from Chester, but unfortunately 
stepped in a hole, and twisted my 
ankle with this result.’ 

“T ran back to the house, and 
found my father. Together we got 
the stranger to the house, where 
mother kept him all day. She 
rubbed and bathed his ankle till it 
was much better, ‘It is pleasant,’ 
he said with his rare smile, ‘to 
have a mother even for a day. 
Mine died when I was a child.’ 

“Toward evening father harnessed 
the horse, and we took the young 
man to his destination. It was just 
such a night as to-night, and my 
heart sang a shy, sweet song that 
none but I could hear, and even | 
did not understand, The moonlight 
held a joy and mystery, and a 
strange spell was over me. 

“He called frequently, and before 
the summer was over, we were 
lovers. I suppose that our court- 
ship was like all courtships. We 
had our little misunderstandings 
and jealousies, we hurt each other 
and made up and were fonder of 
each other than ever. 

“He was ever strong, yet gentle, 
and my soul grew and rose nearer 
the level of his higher nature. One 
night he asked me to marry him as 
we stood in the old garden in the 
moonlight. He bought a piece of 
land and began this house. We often 
went to see it, mother and I, for he 
did the work himself, and some- 
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times I went alone when I grew 
tired of sewing. He would throw 
down his hammer at sight of me, 
and putting his arm around me, 
WSuld talk of the time when we 
should be together always. When 
the apple trees were in bloom, and 
old Earth was putting on her wed- 
ding garments, we were married. 

“After the simple wedding was 
Over, we came across the fields up 
that path to our own home. At the 
threshold we paused as if we half 
feared to enter our new, untried life. 
He turned and took me in his arms, 
the words he whispered to me [| 
shall never forget. They are sacred. 
too sacred to repeat even to you, 
dear, 

“Thus began our life together. 
What children we were. I was nine- 
teen, and he was twenty-two. We 
led a merry, care free life; nothing 
troubled us, for we had youth, 
health, and each other, what more 
was there left to desire? 

“Together we drove the cow home 
from pasture, loitering by the road- 
side to catch the golden sunset, and 
the fireflies flitting along the valley. 

“Before I was twenty my first 
child was born. I hope that you will 
one day know the rapture and won- 
der that fills a mother’s heart, when 
she feels for the first time her child’s 
soft face against her breast. A new 
mother is always a Madonna, her 
first child a Christ child to her. 

“Then as never before, I realized 
my husband’s strength and tender- 
ness, and my dependence on him. 
Although he was so young, he was 
manly and thoughtful of my com- 
fort always. 

“I named the baby Margaret for 
my mother, She grew to be a perfect 
little fairy, beautiful as a dream, and 
just delicate enough to make peo- 
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ple wish to shield and protect her. 

“In two more years, John, my pre- 
cious sturdy boy, came. He in- 
herited his father’s fair hair, and 
my black eyes, and was every inch 
a boy. 

“Elizabeth followed. She was a 
little brown gypsy, warm hearted, 
hot tempered and very lovable. 

“We were almost too happy for 
this world, though we worked hard 
and had little. Our pleasures were 
simple, but how we enjoyed them. 
A ride to town, a walk across the 
fields, the long, quiet Sundays, all 
were exquisite delights to us. 

“While Elizabeth was still a baby, 
little John took a severe cold. We 
thought very little of it, until one 
night we were awakened by that 
terrible cough that makes itself 


understood even by inexperienced 
ears. 
“John hurriedly harnessed and set 


out for the doctor who lived three 
miles away. When they returned, 
they found me sitting half dazed, 
with my beautiful dead boy in my 
lap. Then followed sorrowful days 
and lonely nights. I tried hard to 
be brave, and trouble drew my hus- 
band and me nearer to each other 
than before, 

“We buried our baby among the 
trees where the moonbeams threw 
quivering shadows on his grave 
and the little birds sang above him. 

“Life soon settled down in the old 
grooves once more, and we grew 
happy again, though a sense of loss 
mingled with our joys. My sweet 
Elizabeth was our baby now. She 
was strong and handsome, and had 
her father’s merry laugh and fun 
loving disposition. She left us 
when she was five years old. There 
was an epidemic of scarlet fever in 
the town, and the children took it. 
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Delicate little Margaret recovered. 
while the stronger child went home 
to God, 

“In the meantime father and 
mother were taken with a fever, and 
died within a week of each other. 
Little John’s death had saddened 
their hearts, and I loved to think of 
the three being together again. 

“Two quiet, uneventful years fol- 
lowed. One glorious winter. morn- 
ing my husband having business in 
a neighboring village, set out for 
that place. ‘I think,’ he said as he 
kissed me good bye, ‘that I will not 
take the horse. It is a beautiful 
morning, and I should enjoy a walk 
across the lake.’ 

“We never saw him again, either 
living or dead. When night came 
we grew anxious and asked advice 
of our neighbors. A party went in 
search of him. In the centre of the 
lake, the ice was broken. We never 


knew any more about his death. If 
he must leave us it seemed hard that 
he could not die at home where 
loving hands could minister to him, 
but God knew best, 

“After that I lived for Margaret 


alone, For her I put away my sor- 
row and became her confidant, her 
friend, her companion. I studied 
with her, I entertained her friends, 
I tried to see life with her eyes. 
Richly she repaid my love, for hers 
was a rare nature, Thus time went 
on until her lover came, and I sat 
in the moonlight alone, and tried to 
forget self and be glad with her, It 
is hard when one has been first so 
long, to find another in one’s place. 

“One evening they came to me 
hand in hand and sought my con- 
sent to their happiness. They both 
kissed me, and her lover said, ‘You 
shall never want for a son to love 
and protect you. Let me take your 
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own son’s place who died in boy- 
hood.’ 

“Before long they were married 
They urged me to live with them 
but I knew young people were hap- 
pier alone, so I lived here alone with 
my sacred memories. Happy? Yes 
I could not be unhappy when my 
darling was so blessed. 

“When her little daughter came, | 
was with her a great deal, and lived 
over my motherhood in her joy. 
They soon faded away, like spring 
blossoms, and lay together in their 
coffin. The night after they died, I 
went into the little parlor where 
they lay in state, and opened the 
shutters wide. The moonlight 
streamed in and illumined those 
two sweet faces. I fell on my knees 
beside the bed and cried, ‘Father, I 
thank thee that thou gavest them to 
me. I can never lose them. They 
are mine forever, and the joy I have 
had with them is worth all the sor- 
row I now feel.’ 

“Wihen the last sad rites were 
over, Harry put his arm around me 
and said, ‘Mother, stay with me, I 
cannot live alone.” In those first 
lonely days Harry often said, ‘How 
can a man ever marry again when 
he has once loved?’ I held my 
peace, for I knew how great a healer 
Time is, and man was not made to 
live alone. 

“In three years he married a new 
wife, and I came back to live in the 
old house, so full of precious mem- 
ories and gentle ghosts. 

“He moved to the West, and at 
first I heard from them frequently, 
but after a while new cares drove 
me from their minds, and it has 
been many years since their last let- 
ter reached me.” 

Aunt Huldah ceased speaking. 
She seemed unaware of her com- 
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panion’s presence. Margaret arose. 
and kissing her, softly went away 
in the moonlight. After that the 
two women were often together 
and Aunt Huldah told many inci- 
dents of her lost ones. 

So time sped on until! one day as 
Margaret and Mrs. Greenlaw were 
sitting together, the talk drifted to 
Aunt Huldah. “I do pity her,” 
said the latter, ‘she is so desolate.” 
“Yes,” began Margaret, but remem- 
bering her promise, she stopped. 

“She never knew who her parents 
were,’ continued Mrs. Greenlaw 
“she always lived at the poor farm, 
and she was such an ugly, silent 
little thing that nobody liked her. 
She never had a beau or a girl 
friend. She was always reading, 
and when she was old enough to 
work, she supported herself wash- 
ing and cleaning. She actually 
saved enough to buy her little place, 


and she manages to eke out a living 
somehow.” 
“Was she ever married?” asked 


Margaret, tremulously. “Bless you 
no,” replied Mrs. Greenlaw. “Sha 
was very plain and the boys never 
courted her.” 

Margaret retired to her room hurt 
and indignant. All the sweet idyl 
she had wept over was false. Those 
gentle beings had never existed 
save in Aunt Huldah’s fertile brain. 
The friend that she had come to 
love had tricked her, and all her 
love and grief were imaginary. 
Margaret sat down by the window, 
and looked out into the tranquil 
night. The moonbeams kissed her 
brow and tumbled in her hair. As 
she meditated, her mental vision 
cleared, that lonely, desolate heart 
lay bare before her, and she under- 
stood. 

But she still talked with Aunt 
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Huldah about her imaginary family 
when they were together. Ere long, 
however, Aunt Huldah grew reti- 
cent, and finally ceased talking 
about them. And one night when 
they had been conversing on an en- 
tirely different subject, she sud- 
denly broke out, “I’ve got to tell 
you. You'll] despise me and you’re 
all the one in the world who cares 
for me, but I can’t deceive you any 
longer.” 

Margaret knelt by the old 
woman’s side drawing her grey head 
down on her bosom. “I know,” she 
said gently, “Mrs. Greenlaw told 
me, but I understand.” “I’ve been 
so lonely,’ said Aunt Huldah in a 
dreary tone. “The world didn’t 
need me, but I did so long for 
beauty and love and laughter, the 
heritage of young souls, that I peo- 
pled a world with friends of my 
own age, and created from my own 
fancy, a dream lover, husband, chil- 
dren and parents. I do not think 
Tennyson knew when he said, ‘Sor- 
row’s crown of sorrow is remember- 
ing happy days.’ It seems to me 
that the real crown of sorrow is 
having no happy days to remember. 
My dreams grew so real to me that 
it did not seem to me that I was tell- 
ing you a falsehood. I never told 
any one but you.” 

“Tt is not a falsehood, dear,” cried 
Margaret. “I believe God will give 
them to you in another world. We 
will talk of them, you and I, and 
believe in them, too.” 

The next morning the young girl 
arose full of a new purpose, She 
began a new picture. Day after 
day she wrought, sometimes paus- 
ing to wipe the tears away. She 
showed no one the picture, but 
when it was finished, she had it 
framed, then took it to hér friend. 
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Under the orchard trees, stood a 
beautiful girl with a baby in her 
arms. At her side stood a hand- 
some man with a tiny boy on his 
shoulder, She had tried to realize 
Aunt Huldah’s dreams. 

The old woman gazed at the pic- 
ture with a strange, exalted look. 
“Now I see the people of my 
dreams,” she whispered. Always 
after this when Margaret visited her 
friend, she found her sitting with 
folded hands before the picture. “It 
is so much company for me,” she 
said once, 

She grew feeble as the summer 
advanced, and Margaret spent many 
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hours with her. One night she said 
wistfully, “Do you think that it is 
wrong to dream about them so 
much?” “No, dear,” replied Mar- 
garet, “I am sure it is not.” She 
smiled faintly, then said, “Please 
raise the curtain, I want to bathe in 
the moonbeams.” Margaret obeyed 
All was silent, save the sweet voices 
of the night. There was not a 
sound or movement from the figure 
on the bed. Margaret rose and bent 
over her friend to see if she slept. 
Yes, Aunt Huldah slept. Her lips 
were smiling, and a light, not of the 
moon, shone in her aged face, She 
had gone to the land of her dreams. 





The Gifts of To-Day 


By Cora A. Matson-DoLson 


Withered, by chance, her primrose plants lay dead, 
“T do not care for primroses!” she said. 

Tossing the worthless, unkempt things from sight, 
To set her brave geraniums in the light, 

“T thought you loved them!” said I, wondering, 

To see how little heed she gave the thing. 

Turning from where the scattered remnants were, 
Once fair and sweet with pink and lavender, 

She held a scarlet bloom for me to see; 

“No use to cry for withered flowers!” said she. 
“Next year, perhaps, new fragrant primrose flowers 
Will thrive and blossom in my window bowers, 
Then will I prize each newly waking star ; 

But see how gay these brave geraniums are!” 





Contemporary 


New England 


Humorists 


By Ravtpu DAvoL 


NCE upon a time the Oracle 
of the Bandusian Fountain 
inquired of the unthinking 
world, Quid rides? Then after a 
lapse of nearly two thousand years 
came the answer when the parvenu 
tobacconist placed the motto on the 
panel of his gilded coach. This 
question of what constitutes humor 
has beer wrestled with by all the 
philosophers from Aristotle to “Ali 
Baba.” Why should we _ waste 
words after Sunset Cox has ex- 
hausted a volume on “Why we 
laugh” and old Burton spent half a 
lifetime trying to analyze the twin 
sister of laughter? All we know is 
that it is one of the component ele- 
ments of ethereal energy in which 
humanity exists and manifests itself 
in divers forms and various degrees. 
Like the pretty girl’s flirting it can’t 
be defined—can’t be taught—is its 
own excuse for being, and the man 
is to be pitied who doesn’t enjoy it. 
Perhaps we apply the word hu- 
morous to whatever is funny with- 
out regard to consequences, as for 
instance the squibs of the flippant 
newspaper man who writes “any- 
thing for a laugh.” But it is sym- 
pathetic, not comic, appreciation of 
the imperfections of life—the finer 
humor is love and leaves no thorn. 
Tudor Jenks, who has plastered 
his name on the billboards of fame 
quite extensively as a circus writer, 
speaks apropos of this subject: “In 
order to appreciate the truth that 
the soul of satire is the same with 
the soul of humor, acquaintance 


with humorous writing must be 
supplemented by a personal ac- 
quaintance with the authors. If any 
one interested with this particular 
form of nature study will take the 
pains to secure for observation a 
few humorists (they may easily be 
attracted by a properly displayed 
bait of dollar bills), and will study 
at close range these harmless little 
beings, he will be amused to find 
how much of their so-called humor 
is merely their spoiled artistic 
work. If we imagine a sculptor to 
begin with the idea of producing a 
masterpiece—a bust of Homer, for 
example—to labor soulfully at his 
wet clay until the evening shades 
draw on, or are drawn down; and 
then if the sculptor, in despair, puts 
a clay pipe between the lips of his 
clay failure, and sets a pair of 
glasses astride the nose of the blind 
bard we shall have a fair type of the 
method by which many a funny 
vender turns out his remarkable 
wares.” Which is to say that when 
we try for the sublime and accept 
the ridiculous, that’s humor—and 
therefore no luxury, 

The farther back we delve into 
history the less humor we seem to 
find. The abiding records are of 
the heroic deeds. 

“One cannot disturb the dust of 
years and smile serenely.” 

Man must develop laws for pro- 
tection and personal liberty before 
he can laugh—with any safety. A 
perception of the ludicrous is a 
mark of civilization—and at the 
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same time so is a sensitiveness to 


being laughed at. Communism 
swallows up individualism. John 
Hay thought that Franklin was not 
permitted to write the Declaration 
of Independence for fear that he 
would make it facetious, so the 
commission was given to Thomas 
Jefferson because he scowled. 
Every corner of the globe has its 
own peculiar, accidental character- 
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istics, yet at the last the truest 
humor, which is sympathetic, is 
universally recognized. We have 
a thousand faces, our hearts are all 
the same. The provincial humor of 
New England, like that of Ireland, 
is indigenous and independent of 
classic inspiration. 

Lowell, in his introduction to the 
Bigelow Papers, has given an ad- 
mirable and exhaustive analysis of 


the Yankee character and speaks of 
his “unwilling humor” as if there 
were no profit in it. Though we 
look upon the Puritans as “hard- 
faced, atrabilious, earnest-eyed and 
stiff from long wrestling with the 
Lord in prayer,” still there was 
occasionally one among them who 
enjoyed a good laugh about as well 
as anything—‘“The Simple Cob- 
bler of Agawam,” Josselyn in his 
“Rarities,” when he speaks of bull- 
frogs as large as a baby a year old, 
and Morton of Merrymount. Dur- 
ing the eighteenth century Ben 
Franklin appeared in the heart of 
Boston and shocked the natives by 
asking for a wholesale blessing 
over the pork barrel. Tutor Flynt 
spread a smile about him, and 
Mather Byles, the Tory preacher 
softened his unpopularity by much- 
quoted repartee. 

By the nineteenth century the 
Puritan character had mellowed 
sufficiently to produce a swarm of 
New England humorists. Down in 
Maine Major Downing presided 
and this state also gave the country 
Artemas Ward and Bill Nye. New 
Hampshire produced her Shillaber 
and Vermont her J. G, Saxe. Mass- 
achusetts was the birthplace of 
“John Phoenix” and the master 
spirits Holmes and Lowell (but 
Hawthorne will outlive both). 
Little Rhody had her Old Grimes 
with long black coat all buttoned 
down before. The Nutmeg State 
was the home of the famous “Hart- 
ford Wits” and their ballad of hasty 
pudding, the “Danbury News Man” 
—all the Beechers—and at Hart- 
ford have lived Mark Twain, Mar- 
shall P. Wilder, Charles Dudley 
Warner. 

The twentieth century promises a 
large gallery of those whose motto 
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is, Humor vincit omnia. We may 
consider a few by the entrance. 


You think of heroisms of life— 
you do not smile—at the mention 
of Hannah Dustin, bloody-fingered 
from her savage massacre, and of 
old fire-eyed Sam Adams, grim in- 
spirer of the Revolution. But when 
you hear the name Charles Fol- 
len Adams—“Dot vash anudder 
shtory.” Though destiny has placed 
the label of the humorist upon him, 
Follen Adams was no less a hero 
than the foregoing members of his 
family. At nightfall of the first 
day’s fight at Gettysburg, he was 
gathered up from the field—twice 
wounded—and taken to a hospital 
where, in lingering convalescence, 
his mind clutching for comedy after 
a surfeit of tragedy eagerly sought 
relief in listening to the scrapple 
English of a Dutch comrade. The 
impression was so strong upon his 
mind that later, after he had become 
a father with children playing 
pranks about his knee, the poetic 
impulse—that comes with parental 
fondness—sought expression in this 
well-remembered Dutch dialect, and 
the world laughed over “Leedle 
Yawcob Strauss’”—and then pulled 
out its handkerchief, When “Yaw- 
cob” first came out over the signa- 
ture C. F. Adams, society looked 
into one another’s eyes, dazed and 
staggered as if an idol had fallen; 
but the author was rather proud of 
his brain-child and took pains to 
spell out his middle name lest the 
son and grandson of presidents of 
the United States should be thrown 
off the centre of his stately bearing. 
Majestic tragedy is patronized by 
the ultra-educated; comedy be- 
longs to the masses. The learned 
shy at the mention of the hee-haw 
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corner of the Temple of Fame. 

Mr. Adams is of thoroughbred 
Yankee stock. His father came 
down from Moultonborough, New 
Hampshire, to become warden of 
Boston Common, planting the pres- 
ent elm trees on the Charles street 
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mall some seventy-five years ago. 
Follen was the ninth of ten chil- 
dren, and born in Dorchester, 1842. 
He joined the 13th Massachusetts 
Regiment and took part in the en- 
gagements of South Mountain 
Thoroughfare Gap, Chantilly, Chan- 
cellorsville, Fredericksburg, and 
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Gettysburg. After the war Mr. 
Adams engaged in business—small 
wares and fancy goods. He mar- 
ried, in 1870, Harriet Louise Neals. 
They have a son and daughter liv- 
ing with them at their home in 
Roxbury. 

Mr. Adams never writes by main 
strength and serves the Muse only 





CHARLES FOLLEN ADAMS 


at her urgent request; consequently 
he has not glutted the market by 
overproduction—but two volumes 
of his poems are in circulation. 
Humor is home love, and Mr. 
Adams’s friends can readily see 
his own family smiling under 
Dutch incognito. Since the passing 
of “Hans Breitman,” he is recog- 
nized as the leading exponent of 


this Dutch dialect which keeps him 
in demand on the lecture platform 
and at social assemblies. The most 
widely read of his poems are “Der 
Vater Mill,” “Dot Long-Handled 
Dipper,” “Vas Marriage a Failure.” 


“Vas marriage a failure, I ask my Katrine, 

Und she look off me so dot I feels pooty 
mean. 

Dhen she say, ‘Meester Strauss, shust 
come here, eef you bleese.’ 

Und she take me where Yawcob und leed'e 
Loweeze 

By dheir shnug trundle bed was shust say- 
ing dheir prayer, 

Und she say mit a smile, ‘Vas dhere some 
failures dhere?’” 


and then the opening stanza of 
“Der Oak und der Vine”: 


“T don’d vas preaching voman’s righdts, 
Or anyding like dot, 

Und I like to see all beeples 

Shust gondented mit dheir lot; 

Budt I vants to gontradict dot shap 

Dot made dis leedle shoke: 

‘A voman vas der glinging vine 

Und man der shturdy oak.’” 


Mr. Adams, rosy-cheeked and 
snowy-moustached, is not to be 
especially distinguished from the 
average city-bred Yankee, with a 
military and business man’s prompt- 
ness in appointment (as I will tes- 
tify), and nothing to suggest the 
poetic dreamer. But when he loses 
himself on the platform in the char- 
acter of Fader Strauss relating the 
torments of “Leedle Yawcob,” then 
it is you are carried away to the 
Vaterland and smell the limburger 
and, sip the wurtzheimer and pull 
out your meerschaum, and when he 
comes to those lines, 

“But ven he vas asleep in ped 

So quiet as a mouse 
I prays der Lord, ‘Dake anyding 
But leaf dat Yawcob Strauss,’” 
perhaps a tear will trickle down 
into your sauerkraut, One did with 
Dr. Holmes. 
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He greets you frequently—his 
face buttered in smiles or creased 
in a corduroy grin—and the jests 
and funniments from his lips seem 
to say—What a happy old world 
we live in. Then when he has gone, 
“He never has the blues,” you ex- 
claim, forgetting that mirth is but 
the extreme reaction of melancholy 
and both proceed from the same 
centre. Melancholy is gaiety with 
the skin peeled off, just as the 
subtle, evanescent, winsome smile 
that plays in the mobile features 
covers the unsightly, unescapable, 
outlasting skull. 

History records many cases like 
that of Carlini who, waiting upon a 
physician for some remedy for ex- 
cessive. melancholy, was advised to 
attend the theatre and see the con- 
vulsing Carlini, 

“Alas! I am Carlini.” 

Physicians all recognize the salu- 
tary and curative effect of humor 
that works for healthfulness and 
longevity by exciting an interest in 
the personal foibles of the human 
family. And sage Emerson adds 
that a sense of humor is a pledge of 
sanity—that a rogue alive to the 
ludicrous is still convertible. 

Those who seek to alleviate the 
physical—which is only the mental 
—distress of mankind we call doc- 
tors. So by divine right the hu- 
morist is a doctor—who prescribes 
no pellets and claims no fee. Thus 
we should speak of Dr.Burdette, Dr. 
Wilder, Dr. Twain, even as Holmes 
was more of a doctor when writing 
“The Height of the Ridiculous” 
than as “Professor of Monotony.” 

Now Dr. J. L. Harbour, of Dor- 
chester, is preéminently a blessing 
to mankind and has chosen as the 
title of the mirthful melange he is 
giving about the country, “Blessed 
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be Humor,” once printed—by a wil- 
ful perversion of some _hilarifuge 
editor, so he thinks—‘“Blasted be 
Humor.” Laugh and grow fat. 
When Dr. Harbour commenced 
lecturing some few years ago he 
weighed one hundred and_ thirty- 
five pounds, and to-day tips the 
beam at two hundred. That is the 
noticeable characteristic of all these 
humorists—plump and portly as 








KATE SANBORN 


policemen—as if their calling agreed 
with them and everyone of them 
would do full justice as an adver- 
tisement for Pabst, Pinkham or 
Peruna, And yet we hear of those 
whose health is so poor they have 
to be cheerful. 

Mr. Harbour is one of that reflu- 
ent tide of immigrants who are ebb- 
ing back to New England. Born in 
Iowa—I’ll say forty-five years ago 
—one of a dozen brothers and sis- 
ters (all living) and sixty own 
cousins, he went as a young man to 
Leadville, Colorado, as schoolmas- 








ter, though I trust he lost no need- 
less time in teaching the young idea 
how to shoot for it is in Leadville, 
you remember, where the bullet 
holes in the theatre are labelled for 
their victims. He wrote for the 
local paper and soon went to Den- 
ver in the employment of the “Re- 
publican” at the time when ’Gene 
Field was publishing his “Denver 
Tribune Primer.” Mr. Harbour 
sent stories to the eastern papers 
until the “Youth’s Companion” 
offered him an editorial position. 
He has withdrawn from this publi- 
cation and still continues his story 
writing, having published some six 
hundred, possibly more short stories 
than any other current writer. 
These have not been collected in 
book form. He uses them in his 
lectures and they form part of the 
stock in trade of popular writers. 
As a lecturer Mr. Harbour does not 
belong to that cold order of humor- 
ists who deliver their goods stoic- 
ally with emotionless countenance, 
appealing solely to the mental 
acuteness of their auditors. He 
never wearies of his jokes and, in 
spite of Hamlet’s advice to the 
players, excites sympathetic appre- 
ciation by the vibration of his own 
midriff; and once they do say that 
he was so forgetful as to join in the 
applause, just as Blind Tom used 
to do. When Mr. Harbour’s face 
begins to squirm together and his 
body to bubble, as he tells the story 
of the tall Baptist minister who was 
about to baptize a tall woman with 
a short husband, and as the trio 
waded into the river the wife missed 
her huband and, looking back, dis- 
covered him swimming manfully on, 
buffeting the waves with lusty sin- 
ews—then, as Solomon says, is the 
time to laugh—or abandon all hope. 
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Mr. Harbour is alert to all uncon- 
scious humor. Once after pro- 
tracted negotiations for a lecture he 
received this ultimatum: “We have 
concluded to have a clam supper in- 
stead.” 

His home is in New Dorchester 
where he lives with his wife and a 
four-in-hand of children who fur- 
nish him good copy. Thus, he im- 
putes this to his three-year-old: 


“If boys wore dresses and girls wore pants 
Then all our uncles would be our ants.” 

Mr. Harbour’s fine western jol- 
lity and breeziness adds largely to 
the gaiety of the Boston Authors’ 
Club. 

Of him Harriet Prescott Spofford 
has said: “I think there can be no 
one in the world who can tell an 
amusing story so well as Mr. Har- 
bour. The pleasant memory of his 
drollery takes all hearts and life 
seems very bright and gay while 
listening to him. His humor is 
original as it is kindly and whole- 
some, 


“Care to our coffins adds a nail, no doubt, 
But every bit of laughter draws one out.” 


“He came with a heart full of gladness 

From the glad-hearted world of the West, 

Won our laughter, but not with mere mad- 
ness, 

Spake and joked with us, not in mere jest.” 


Another most kindly and lovable 
writer who has come back from the 
West to New England in exchange 
for ,Bill Nye, John Phoenix and 
Gene Field, is Nixon Waterman. 

One September afternoon I 
climbed Mt. Parnassus—that is to 
say Arlington Heights—and found 
Mr. Waterman’s cottage perched 
half-hidden amid a setting of sap- 
ling oaks and birches, next neigh- 
bor to Editor Burns of the “Globe” 
and Sculptor Cyrus Dallin. 
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“They go walking to see the sun- 
set,” the maid informed me. Soon 
I found them—as a poet and wife 
should be found—loitering home- 


HOLMAN F. DAY 


ward across the links, bringing 
branches in the hands, and the wife 
carried a white box containing a 
cocoon, mushrooms, berries and bo- 
tanical specimens, 

We sat at dinner and Mr. Water- 
man told of life in the untamed and 
fleecy West. At fourteen years of 
age he was ranching at Cheyenne, 
Wyoming, and learning Shake- 
speare in the saddle. When his 
father’s herd of mustangs stam- 
peded, broke down the corrals and 
mixed in with a neighbor’s brand. 
the studious young = ranchman 


whipped Macbeth from his saddle 
bags for classic consolation: 


“And Duncan’s horses—a thing most 
strange and certain—beauteous and swift, 
the minions of their race turned wild in 
nature, broke their stalls, flung out, con- 
tending ’gainst obedience, as they would 
make war with mankind.” 


Genius will bore its way out. 
Soon Mr. Waterman was writing 
on a newspaper in Omaha. One 
day he leaped “from bad to verse,” 
as he expresses it. With some 
cronies he sat on a stool at a lunch 
counter with appetite far in excess 
of credit (which is often a source 
of inspiration). It occurred to him 
to write some jingles for the 


n 


NIXON WATERMAN 


“World” lampooning the editor of 
the “Bee.” The editor of the 
“World” adjusted his _ glasses, 
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smiled, turned to the till and a five 
spot passed over the counter. 

“Now, boys, we'll have a good 
dinner.” Thus he graduated from 
the lunch stool—he had found him- 
self, The editor of the “Bee” had 
an eye for live copy—he hired his 
lampooner. Presently there was 
a call from Chicago that was 
promptly accepted, though with 
some misgivings as he took his 
place near the desk of an editor 
of modish, silk-hatted, high-priced 
bearing. It was not long before 
the prince made advances toward 
friendship. Shivers went down 
Waterman’s spine: “I guess it’s 
back to the farm.” Van Bibber 
bent low to his ear: “Couldn’t you 
spare a half dollar till Saturd@&y 
night?” From that moment Water- 
man’s self-confidence expanded. 

He wrote many verses just as his 
friends, "Gene Field and Ben King, 
did and with the southern novelist, 
Opie Read, he went on a reading 
tour. In 1895 he came to Boston 
to edit the magazine “Good Cheer,” 
and later the “League of American 
Wheelmen.” At present he is do- 
ing editorial work on Boston papers 
and writing for syndicates. His 
vers de societé, pointed and snappy, 
appear in the “Saturday Evening 
Post.” Here is a fair taste of his 
quality from yesterday’s issue: 

“Lorn, lean, old moneybags may win 

A rosy bride, if he 
But woos her with a will—wherein 
She is the legatee.” 

Every time he returns West they 
say he grows to look more and 
more like Emerson, but we of the 
East know that he is Phillips 
Brooks reduced two sizes. Over 
his mantel I noticed-a passepar- 
touted motto from his writings: 

“Tt is better to joyfully, hope- 
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fully try for the end you would gain 
than to fetter your life with a moan 
and a sigh.” 

Mr. Waterman is in demand as 
an after dinner speaker. He has 
published three volumes of poems. 
His best known lines are: 


“A rose to the living is more 
Than sumptuous wreaths to the dead; 
In filling love’s infinite store 
A rose to the living is more 
If graciously given before 
The hungering spirit is fled— 
A rose to the living is more 
Than sumptuous wreaths to the dead.” 
That’s Waterman—kind, cheer- 


ful, sweet. 

I saw him leave for Florida to 
spend the winter. “Some day I 
shall shake the literary world to the 
centre,” was his au revoir, 


The granite-ribbed, stony-faced 
hills of New Hampshire seem bet- 
ter fitted to produce a defender of 
the Constitution than a Mrs. Part- 
ington with her laugh-lined carpet- 
bag. The spirit of humor that en- 
velopes the earth manifests herself 
in the flesh according to laws as 
incalculable as those of the flying 
comet, though one thing is evident 
—she seems to delight in the farm 
as a nursery for her children. Josh 
Billings, John Saxe, Artemas Ward, 
Shillaber, Seba Smith, all cracked 
their first jokes on the hill farms of 
New England. Some think the 
country is only the city with its 
clothes off, and of course that’s 
always funny since Noah went on 
his dishabille bender, 

It was on a farm in Candia, New 
Hampshire, that Sam Walter Foss 
tasted the early joys of existence. 
Country-bred boys have a form of 
humor peculiarly their own—fas- 
tening a boot over a gander’s head, 
attaching a paper bag to a rooster’s 
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tail to set him tearing about the 
yard in frantic effort to avoid him- 
self, or tying two rams together to 
spread consternation among the 
hillside flocks. That Mr. Foss did 
his full share of manual labor dur- 








JOE LINCOLN 


ing his early years is evident in 
his stocky frame, sturdy wrists, 
swarthy skin. But long before he 
attained his majority he came to 
appreciate Josh Billings’s remark 
that if a farmer worked like the mis- 
chief the year round and paid his 
own board he could just about earn 
a living. So he hung his scythe— 
just as Webster did—in the nearest 
tree and started for Tilton Semi- 
nary. At the age of twenty he ma- 
triculated at Brown University. 
He had shrewdly observed human 
nature on the farm which was 
turned to account in his college 
verse-making, so that he was chosen 
class poet. After college he as- 


sumed the editorship of the Lynn 
“Saturday Union” for five years, 
then shifted to the sanctum of the 
“Yankee Blade,” which was strewn 
with the whittlings of his intellect. 
With this publication the circle of 
his rippling laughter spread wide. 
His ability was recognized and he 
became the successful candidate out 
of a large number of applicants for 
the position of librarian at the Som- 
erville Public Library in_ 1808. 
With his fine executive ability he 
developed this library so that it is 
pointed to as one of the model in- 
stitutions of the country. 





J. L. HARBOUR 


Mr. Foss has published four poet- 
ical volumes, “Whiffs from Wild 
Meadows,” “Dreams in Homespun,” 
“Back Country Poems” and “Songs 
of War and Peace.” 
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His wife thinks the “House by 
the Side of the Road” is his happi- 
est effort, though much could be 
said in favor of the oft quoted “Calf- 
Path.” 

Mr. Foss is a frequent public 
reader, It is a serious thing to be 
a funny man—to order. Unexpect- 
edness is a prime requisite of hu- 
mor. I have seen Bill Nye hissed 
on the platform and Grossmith 
sweating under a pall of depressing 
chilliness. If you are in search of 
downright button-bursting hilarity 
and wish to take no chances, I can 
cheerfully recommend you to softly 
open the crack of the some 
time when Mr. Foss is reciting— 
say to the Daughters of the Revo- 
lution—the story “He worried 
about it,’ with lacrimose accom- 
paniment. Such actions you never 
saw, 


door 


“The sun’s heat will give out in ten mil- 
lion years more 
And he worried about it. 
It will sure give out then if it 
before— 
And he worried about it. 


doesn’t 


“Tt will surely give out, so the scientists 
said 
In all scientifical books he had read. 
And the whole boundless universe then 
will be dead. 
And he worried about it. 


“His wife took in washing—half-a-dollar 
a day. 
He didn’t worry about it. 
His daughter sewed shirts the rude grocer 
to pay. 
He ‘didn’t worry about it. 


While his wife beat her tuneless rub-a- 
dub-dub 

On the washboard drum of her old wooden 
tub 

He sat by the stove, and he just let her 
rub. 


He didn’t worry about it.” 


So far as I have heard this is the 
only poem in which Mr. Foss at- 
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tempts to compete with the onion. 
His verse is compounded of dimples 
not distilled from brine. 


Every 


y large daily has its funny 
man, Out of the comic columns of 
the newspapers has developed a 
characteristic native expression—as 
a rule extravagant, ephemeral, oi 
inferior taste—which is the essence 
of American humor. Sometimes 
these contributions are of abiding 
interest and appear in bindings— 
then “Who’s Who” sends a blanl 
to fill out, Of the roll of humorists 
nearly all have printer’s ink on the 
thumb from Franklin down to the 
present Why down East 
(where they pry the sun up—if it 
doesn’t appear on time) lived the 
Yankee clockmaker, whose droller 
ies enlivened the faedzum vitae o 
our grandfathers. Then came Majo: 
Downing, Artemas Ward and Good 
Old Tom Reed. The present in 
cumbent in the apostolic succession 
of Down East Humorists is Hol- 
man F. Day. 

His father was a noted story- 
teller and at the age of fourteen 
Holman edited a manuscript news- 
paper interspersed with verses em- 
balming his father’s tales and the 
family smiled and showed them to 
the minister when he called. His 
quill was further sharpened on the 
“Echo,” the Colby College paper. 
When Commencement day came he 
marghed down College avenue be- 
hind the brass band, arm in arm 
with Forrest Goodwin, to deliver 
the class poem. The next day he 
went to work on the “Fairfield 
Journal,” “taking a high dive off the 
Commencement platform into the 
ice-cold water of practical experi- . 
ence.” He took to writing articles 
on Yankee life in Maine. The edi- 


day. 
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tor insinuated they were cribbed, 
on the ground that “anyone who 
couldn’t clean off a horse any better 
than he could didn’t know enough 
to write such like.” He went to 
North Adams as local editor of a 
Sunday paper. He wrote an ac- 
count of a sensational marriage and 
the next day was seen fleeing 
through the streets, hard pressed by 
the bride with a snapping horse- 
whip. Day hid in a closet and re- 
mained a half day under the delu- 
sion (aggravated by the office boy) 
that his pursuer was lying in wait 
for him outside. The lot of the hu- 
morist—like the policeman—is not 
always a happy one. The woman 
was afterward killed—by her hus- 
band. He went back to Maine, 
writing editorials of the “Frozen 
Dog” order at Bangor and Dexter, 
and finally landed in the “Lewiston 
Journal,” where he wrote the “Up 
in Maine” column. 

Mr. Day is fair, fat and forty. His 
second wife is a member of the New 
York Society of Keramic Art and is 
known in Maine by her artistic 
china and water colors. She was 
superintendent of the Maine state 
art exhibition for several years. 
They live at Auburn, Mr. Day has 
published two volumes of poems— 
some of them as ragged as the 
Maine coast—“Up in Maine” and 
“Pine Tree Ballads,’ and two 
b’gosh novels, “Kin o’ Ktaadin” 
and “Squire Phin,” which are well 
received’in Australia. 

One of his best rhymes is about 
Uncle Nathan Shaw. It seems that 
every time Uncle Nathan went 
down cellar to draw a jug of cider 
Aunt Shaw stood at the top of the 
stairs and cautioned him not to 
“break that jug.” Finally the old 
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man tripped, nearly breaking his 
neck, Then— 


“Old Uncle Nathan he let one roar 

And he shook his fist at the cellar door. 

‘Did ye break my jug?’ she was yellin’ 
still ; 

‘No, durn yer pelt, but I swow I will.’ 

And you’d thought that the house was 
agoin’ to fall 

When the old jug smashed on the cellar 
wall.” 

Mr, Day tells me: “I have put 
into verse many of the folklore 
tales of the funny side of life in 
Maine. I have never consciously 
ridiculed my own people. But the 
whole flavor would have been lost 
without the dialect and the quaint 
old words. The _ old-fashioned 
Yankee is getting scarce in these 
days of telephones, farmers’ electric 
lines and granges, but there are 
still enough of them left to leaven 
the lump of latter-day affectation 
and skin polish. Give me the old- 
fashioned folk—God bless ’em.” 


If humor be the salt of life, the 
tribe of Sunny Jim should spawn 
on Cape Cod as thick as cranber- 


ries. Your true humorist doesn’t 
write—often doesn’t read even 
His quaint, pungent, racy stories 
are a part of his personal experi- 
ence, his picturesque forms of 
delivery are born to him—not ac- 
quired. The plantation darky is 
more humorous than the stage min- 
strel. But along comes a phono- 
graphic reporter with a sense of the 
ridiculous—writes out the folk tales 
and fame is focused on him. Cape 
Cod is an incubator of the genuine 
humorist. 

It was down near the funny bone 
of the Cape that Joseph C. Lincoln 
was born—the same year that his 
father died. Cape Cod boys have 
the name of leaping from their 
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mother’s lap into the shrouds of a 
fishing smack. But that is as absurd 
as the notion that the girls are web- 
footed or have fin keels. At the age 
of thirteen, that is in 1883, Joe Lin- 
coln found life on the Cape a trifle 
too slow for him and moved to 
Chelsea, and by way of preserving 
the flavor of his native dunes he 
went to work in a Boston salt 
house. Next he was bookkeeping 
in Somerville—then he was stricken 
with art, studied for a spell with Hy 
Sandham and soon offered carica- 
tures for sale with jingle attach- 
ment; but the advertising public 
concluded that the verses were the 
lesser of the two evils and, acting 
upon this hint, Lincoln was soon 
writing broad grins for the “L. A. 
W. Bulletin,” aided and abetted by 
Nixon Waterman. All the old 
yarns of his seafaring ancestry were 
harnessed into verse and scattered 
right and left. He has handled the 
old codgers of his boyhood ac- 
quaintance with a discretion that 
has, so far I believe, subjected him 
to none of the litigation that was 
the lot of the author of “Cape Cod 
Folks.” 

He married Florence E. Sargent 
of Chelsea in 1897 and went to New 
York in 1898. He now lives in 
Hackensack. 

His novels are “Partners of the 
Tide” and “Cap’n Eri,” of which 
the fun-suggesting plot is three 
bachelor sea captains who adver- 
tise for a housekeeper and then 
draw lots to see which shall marry 
her. 

Of his’ verses “The Cod-Fisher” 
is of heroic inspiration: 


“Yet well he knows—where’er it be, 
On low Cape Cod or bluff Cape Ann— 
With straining eyes that search the sea 
A watching woman waits her man: 
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He knows it and his love is deep, 
But work is work and bread is bread, 
And though men drown and women weep 
The hungry thousands must be fed. 


“To some the gain, to some the loss, 
To each his chance, the game with Fate: 
For men must die that men may live— 
Dear Lord, be kind to those who wait.” 


No collection of American hu- 
morist masterpieces is complete 
without ‘The Village Oracle”: 


“Old Dan’l Hanks he says this town 
Is jest the best on earth; 

He says there ain’t one, up nor down, 
That’s got one half her worth; 

He says there ain’t no other state 
That’s good as ourn, nor near; 

And all the folks that’s good and great 
Is settled right round here. 


“Says I, ‘D’jer ever travel, Dan?’ 
‘You bet I ain’t,’ says he; 

‘I tell you what, the place I’ve got 
Is good enough fer me.’ 


“Some fellers reckon, more or less, 
Before they speak their mind, 
And sometimes calkerlate or guess,— 
But them ain’t Dan’l’s kind. 
The Lord knows all things, great or small, 
With doubt he’s never vexed; 
He, in his wisdom, knows it all,— 
But Dan’l Hanks comes next. 


“Says I, ‘How d’yer know you’re right?’ 
‘How do I know?’ says he; 

‘Wall, now, I vum, I know, by gum, 
I’m right because I be.’” 


Men and monkeys are the only 
animals that cut up fantastic tricks 
to make the angels weep, and if 
man is but an overgrown monkey 
nature has confined horseplay with 
significant economy to a _ single 
species. Tress, rocks, cattle, and 
even a clan of primitive Veddahs 
still living in Ceylon—go through 
the ceremony of existence without 
a smile. So it is in the finest ex- 
pression of the divine law that 
works for evoluion that we find 
the laugh and then apoligize for it. 

“T have no sight to be called a 
humorist. Please omit me,” writes 
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Kate Sanborn—as if to cheer the 
human heart with laughter were a 
disobedience to natural and spirit- 
ual law. But in the very same mail 
she sends circulars containing puffs 
galore of her “Abandoned Farm,” 
telling how the cities laughed over 
it till their faces rained. 

I do not recall many humorists 
among the literary women of New 
England. Anne Bradstreet, daugh- 
ter of Governor Dudley, could 
almost be mentioned for this de- 
scription of an insect orchestra: 


“T heard the merry grasshopper then sing, 

The black-clad cricket bear a _ second 

part; 
They kept one tune and played on the same 
string, 

Seeming to glory in their little art.” 

Then there was Mercy Warren 
with her dramatic satires during 
the Revolution, and of course Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe with her Sam 
Lawson’s sayings. And Pheebe 
Cary’s witticisms were often passed 
around, and certainly Sarah Mc- 
Lean was funny when getting 
grandpa ready for Sunday school. 
But there is one woman I must 
quote from even to the humiliation 
of my family pride. 

Madam Knight, who was teacher 
to Ben Franklin, took a journey 
from Boston to New York in 1704, 
keeping a journal on the way. 
When she reached Davell’s Mills in 
Westerly, Rhode Island, she found 
the accommodations so unsatisfac- 
tory that she took no pains to con- 
ceal her feelings. She says: 

“However, I thought it proper to warn 
poor Travailers to endeavour to Avoid 
falling into circumstances like ours, wch 
at our next stage I sat down and did as 
followeth : : h 
May all that dread the cruel feind of night 
Keep on, and not at this curs’t Mansion 
light. 
Tis Hell; ’tis Hell, and Devills here do 

dwell : 
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Here dwells the Devil—surely this’s Hell. 

Nothing but wants: a drop to cool your 
Tongue 

Can’t be procured these cruel Feinds 
among. 

Plenty of horrid Grins and looks sevear, 

Hunger and thirst, But pitty’s banished 
here— 

The pt keep, if Hell on Earth you 
ear. 


You said it so well I forgive you, 
madam, and I’m sorry the ordinary 
was so inferior and regret the 
Mephistophelian visage. 

At first Kate Sanborn “Adopted 
an abandoned farm’—then turned 
around and “Abandoned an adopted 
farm.” In both of these volumes 
fun blossoms out as thick as dande- 
lions in the meadows. She sees all 
the funny situations of woman’s 
rural life and at the same time gives 
shrewd advice on woman manage- 
ment of farm affairs. Miss San- 
born has also written a humorous 
volume, “My Literary Zoo.” Kath- 
erine Abbott Sanborn was born, 
1839, at Hanover, New Hampshire, 
where her father was a professor in 
Dartmouth College. She began 
writing at the age of eleven years. 
She was some time Professor of 
Literature at Smith College. She 
lives on a farm of her own, “Breezy 
Meadows,” at Metcalf, Massachu- 
setts, of which many Boston au- 
thors have rare memories. 


The farm has been a fruitful 
theme for several New England au- 
thors— Charles Dudley Warner 
Donald G. Mitchell, Horace Greeley 
—but none have brought out its 
charm and sweetness as Kate 
Douglas Wiggin in her story of 
“Rebecca.” Kate Sanborn elabo- 
rated a private diary in presenting 
the ludicrous actualities of farm life 
and Mrs. Riggs’s “Diary of a Goose 
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Girl” is almost a companion volume 
to the “Abandoned Farm.” She as- 
serts, however, that “Rebecca” was 
wholly a dream-child. It is pleasant 
to know that all the optimism and 
sunshine of this story was con- 
ceived during a protracted illness 
at a sanitarium—yjust as all beauty 
sems of sorrow born. She was lying 
very ill at Pinehurst, North Caro- 
lina, when she dreamed of a stage- 
coach going along a country road 
driven by a genial Jehu, and with a 
little girl leaning out of the window 
and trying to attract the driver’s 
atention. The girl wore a_ buff 
dress and had black eyes and a 
black pigtail hanging down her 
back. That was all that the 
“brownies” put into her head, but 
this so haunted her mind that, in 
defiance of physicians’ orders, she 
began writing the story in bed. 
The middle portion was written 
during a sojourn at a health resort 
in England and the story finished 
during a relapse at another Ameri- 
can sanitarium. 

Mrs. Riggs’s New England home 
is “Quillcote” at Hollis, Maine, on 
the Saco River which is so poeti- 
cally introduced in “Rose of the 
River.” Here the authoress spends 
the summer writing every morning 
under the fragrant apple trees be- 
fore the dew is off the clover. She 
finds no inspiration in the city—and 
so the hum of bees, bleating of 
sheep, the song of the veery, and 
the incessant rush of waters inspire 
a tone of lively joy in life which 
accounts for the fact that hers are 
the most popular books read aloud 
at the family fireside or in the cham- 
ber of the invalid, and yet there is 
something in those drooping eye- 
lids that indicates a tender pity for 
life’s abiding pathos—they call her 


the Lady of the Twinkle and the 
Tear. She found two bed-ridden 
invalids in a neighboring town, and 
advertised in a Boston paper for a 
couple of wheel chairs. Her friends 
who owned wheel chairs were so 
many that in a few days she must 
advertise once more, praying that 
the caravan of incoming vehicles 
should cease—the station could not 
hold them all. 

Kate Douglas Wiggin was born 
of ancestry prominent in New Eng- 
land history as teachers, preachers, 
lawyers and philanthropists. She 
graduated from Abbott Academy 
and her first story, written at the 
age of eighteen, was accepted by 
“St. Nicholas” at the price of one 
hundred and fifty dollars. Even this 
alluring return from literature did 
not induce her to continue in story- 
writing. She studied kindergarten 
and went to San Francisco as a 
teacher, and this kindergarten move- 
ment is still the paramount interest 
in her busy life. The authoress pre- 
sides at the organ of the Orthodox 
Church at Hollis during the sum- 
mer and leads the singing of the 
psalms. At the end of the season 
she gives a reading for the benefit 
of this church. Then under the 
harvest moon the carryalls, buck- 
boards, hayracks from all the coun- 
tryside creak into the church sheds, 
and the natives pass their verdict 
on the summer’s literary output. 

There is a sort of posthumous hu- 
mor. In Pittsfield last fall I picked 
up a large map of western Massa- 
chusetts issued by the Berkshire 
Fire Insurance Company. Nestled 
among the hills I discovered, in let- 
ter of red, the announcement of the 
birthplace of a once very popular 
writer. Then I carefully scanned 
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the whole map running my finger 
behind every mountain and_ into 
every valley, in expectation of find- 
ing places identified with Haw- 
thorne, Holmes, Longfellow, Her- 
man Melville, Catherine Sedgwick, 
Bryant, Mrs. Stowe and other dis- 
tinguished literati who have immor- 
talized these hills, They were con- 
spicuously absent—this one writer 
blazed in solitary splendor. I 
smiled and on Sunday took the trol- 
ley to Lanesborough and found a 
fine toothless old lady of some 
eighty-five years hobbling with a 
cordwood cane in the back yard of 
the estate where the solitaire once 
lived. She showed me the apple 
tree that he had planted and ex- 
plained that there were “high old 


doin’s when he came acourtin’,” and 
that | could see where he was 
buried down at the village ceme- 
tery. Tucking a couple of golden 
sweets in my pocket (for seed) | 
strolled down to the old roadside 
burial ground. There was the acre 
of mossy blue slate stones, with 
sculptured cherubs and crooked let- 
ters, leaning wearily among the 
long, dry, withered “uncut hair of 
graves’ —bespeaking a _ cheerless- 
ness of future hope. In the midst 
of these ruins of Old Mortality— 
as if tragedy were but a setting for 
comedy—gleamed a huge white 
quartz boulder bearing, in raised 
heroic letters a foot long and visible 
from the road, the simple and ex- 
pressive words—Josh Billings. 





“Tl Still Be Glad” 


By Hatietrt ABEND 


Ah! dearest, I am like a violin, 

Which, taken by some master, sounded false, 
And was laid down for lack of melody. 
You've taken me, but I lack music, dear, 

And my poor tones would only spoil your song, 
So put me down, find some more perfect viol, 
Some instrument of sweeter, deeper tone. 
Though all the years I lie here silently, 

And though my heart-strings cover thick with rust, 
I'll still be glad, for just this once I’ve known 
The soft, compelling touch of master hands, 








The Limit 


By GeorcE BRINTON 


HE special was side-tracked in 
the desert, awaiting the pass- 
ing of a through train from 

southern California. From the five 
Pullmans the passengers alighted to 
stretch themselves, enjoy a foretaste 
of heat to come, and to make com- 
placently derogatory remarks about 
the hamlet which had grown up, 
ugly and stunted as a cactus, on the 
dreary s2r4 hack of the railroad sid- 
ing. 

Eleanor Clarke, coming out from 
her drawing room in the “Iturbide,” 
iouked to see which way the other 
travellers were strolling. Then she 
walked the other way. 

Once she looked back. The col- 
ored waiters made a dusky group 
up by the engine, throwing stones 
at a bottle on a picket of a distant 
fence. Midway were her fellow 
tourists, prattling now about this 
“nice, refreshing wait out in the 
sun” as they had enthused about 
everything since the train left Bos- 
ton, 

If there was one thing which 
bored Miss Eleanor Clarke more 
than travelling it was staying still 
or gushing. Her young eyes sur- 
veyed the track unemotionally and 
keenly. She saw no faintest smoke 
of an on-coming train. Then she 
again turned rearward toward the 
hamlet, the section master’s house, 
a saloon and a livery stable making 
America as she is lived in that local- 
ity. 
While an irresolute pause suc- 
ceeded her idle walk, a few loafers 
came from nowhere and drifted 
round the corner of the stable. Sur- 


prisingly a crowd of women and 
children gathered and she heard 
voices raised. Then blows. 

Eleanor Clarke went straight 
down the railroad banking, over the 
stubbly sagebrush, along the dusty 
street. Distinctly this was the most 
interesting thing she had encount- 
ered on her way across the conti- 
nent. The Grand Canyon had looked 
too much like its pictures, the In- 
dians had posed artificially at the 
puebloes as the train approached 
the Poland water and ginger ale had 
given out in the diner, and the 
other ladies in the Pullman were too 
poor whist players to be worth beat- 
ing at bridge. 

But this, she decided, as a wom- 
an’s scream reached her, this was 
what other people meant when they 
said a thing was great. Her fingers 
tried the button of her kodak to see 
if all was in readiness. 

She swung around the stable cor- 
ner, a Redferned but valiant cham- 
pion if need be, Yet even her strong 
nerves flinched at the cruel blows 
she saw descending upon a horse. 
Its diabolical owner owned also the 
screaming woman, and his curling 
lash would have gone against the 
face of anyone of the onlookers who 
interfered. 

It was perhaps a strain from some 
remote ancestor which made Elea- 
nor Clarke unimpressionable; cer- 
tainly it was heredity rather than 
environment. Coolly and capably 
she went through the duties and 
pleasures incumbent upon her ex- 
alted station. Tennis trophies, Ger- 
man favors and golf prizes lining 
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her room testified that she was ac- 
customed to win. Yet she re- 
mained unaffectedly and tempera- 
mentally blasé, 

At the age when other immature 
beings declared they were passion- 
ately fond of gravy or adored danc- 
ing, Eleanor was wont to say 
gravely, “I like to ride.” 

And a daily canter was the sole 
event for which she planned the 
rest of her days. Had she not gone 
down the Bright Angel trail more 
to feel a horse under her than to 
realize the glories of the canyon? 

Therefore she felt as well as saw 
the blows raining down upon the 
cadaverous beast in the desert 
shack,thousands of miles away from 
her “Dandy” in his brass-trimmed 
boxstall., 

Steady and_ self-collected she 
pushed in past the idlers, slipped 
around in front of the man, aimed 
true, and as the camera did its work, 
her eyes blazed into his drunken, 
ugly face and her voice rang out. 

“That picture will set the law on 
you when I put an agent on this 
case.” Instinctively, Eleanor had 
used the two words, law and agent, 
which could have made the man de- 
sist from his beating, The horse 
unsupported by the need of resist- 
ance sank to the ground, and Elea- 
nor bent to see if it was breathing 
its last. In the stillness of the next 
few moments, a man’s voice startled 
all. 

“You'd better leave this job to me 
to finish.” 

Eleanor lifted her face, its calm 
broken by conflicting anger and ten- 
derness, in time to see a young man 
swinging himself down from his 
saddle and coming towards her. 

She nodded understandingly. The 
half-circle of loafers opened to let 


her out and the newcomer in. Then 
a feminine shrinking from seeing 
inflicted the justice she had invoked 
took possession of her and she fled 
up the street, away from a high- 
handed command, a snarling oath, 
and finally a scattering of the forces 
of evil personified in that group in 
the stable yard. 

A little later Robert Marsters, 
having finished the job to his satis- 
faction, sought the _ soft-hearted 
young lady. He found her sitting 
on a pile of relay sleepers by the 
track, looking up its empty rails, her 
expression stolid, her mouth droop- 
ing. She recognized his presence 
and spoke first. 

“Well, this is the limit.” 

The sudden change in her, from 
fire to indifference, from a protest- 
ing and protecting champion to a 
listless victim, took his breath. He 
dropped limply on to another pile 
of sleepers. She explained: 

“My train has gone.” 

“Great Scott! were you in that 
special, or was it the limited?” 

“It seems to have become limited 
so far as I am concerned,” she an- 
swered drily. “Can I telegraph?” 

“Yes, over at the station agent’s, 
and—and his wife, Mrs. Bunker, had 
better put you up to-night; hers is 
the only fit place in this beastly 
town, Would you,—will you come 
along with me over there?” 

It was a silent walk to the house 
in its railroad uniform of red-brown 
paint and white trimmings. Mars- 
ters stole furtive glances at the 
fetching hat which Eleanor was 
grimly thinking might better have 
remained hanging in its silk bag 
pinned to her car cushions, if in its 
stead she had taken purse or toilet 
case when she stepped off the train 
for her stroll, 
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Mrs. Bunker could be depended 
upon to spy a couple a great way 
off. She was at her door and ejacu- 
lated, 

“The land! Of course I’ve got to 


take her in. But Mr, Marsters, you 
know you've got—” 

No flicker of Eleanor’s eyelashes 
showed that she saw Robert Mars- 
ters hush Mrs. Bunker and say with 
excellent intent to deceive. 

“It looks like a big rain. Better 
get your telegram through before 
washouts, There’s the instrument 
in that corner. Where’s Bunker? 
Oh, I couldn’t see a little thing like 
you,” as the giant station agent ap- 
peared in the doorway. “This young 
lady wants to send a message.” 

Eleanor looked inquiringly for 
blanks; Robert shook his head. “He 
will take it from your dictation.” 

No woman enjoys composing a 
telegram before folks; but Eleanor’s 
habitual nonchalance stood her in 
good stead. It was to Marsters 
rather than to the trio in general 
that she preliminaried: 

“T am on my way from Boston to 
join my sister and come home with 
her. Ready, Mr, Bunker? Date and 
place in? To Miss Elsie Clarke, 346 
Pepper St., San Ysidro, California. 
Got left. Safe at station agent’s. 
Cannot tell when arrive, Eleanor.” 
Then Miss Clarke smiled whimsi- 
cally, “As I shall have to borrow 
money for everything, I will not 
write a book. I’m glad it isn’t Elsie 
who got left,” she added half to her- 
self, 

“Your little sister?” 
Bunker. 

“My twin,” said Eleanor, and con- 
versation flagged, to be resumed by, 

“You come with me and get 
your—” 

“Yes, Mrs. Bunker.” Robert hur- 


said Mrs. 
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ried her out at the door, saying with 
unnecessary clearness, 

“My extra saddle? Yes, I did 
leave it out in your barn.” 

He was completely given away, 
however, when Eleanor was shown 


to her comfortable chamber and 
found on the bureau a _ revolver 
plainly marked “R. M.” “He is 


turned out to make room for me,” 
and she ran downstairs, fearlessly 
handing the revolver to Marsters 
who was taking his hat from the 
peg. 

“You may need this if you go 
back to that tavern.” 

It was admitting him to a little 
camaraderie, the reminiscent look 
and faint smile as she alluded to the 
scrap with the two-legged brute. 

It emboldened him to say to Mrs. 
Bunker, “I’ll continue to come to 
my meals here, thank you for sug- 
gesting it.” 

“Thank me—for—” then she saw 
his twinkle. “Oh, well, you may 
come; it’s as easy to cook for two as 
for one.” 

“When one was already eating 
enough for two? Make your multi- 
plier big enough when you increase 
your recipes.” 

“Oh, go ‘long, You'll be wanted 
when you hear the bell ring for sup- 
per.” 

By the time that meal was over 
the threatened storm began. Only 
those, who have seen those violent 
cloudbursts over parched deserts 
can understand how the rain came 
down, Eleanor watched it lash the 
windows while Marsters made 
ready to leave. Almost she hated 
to see him go. 

“T am sorry to have been the 
cause of your faring forth into such 
a night, But yours is ‘gallant liv- 


ing.’ ” He answered with one splen- 
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didly comprehending look into her 
cool gray eyes. 

Thunder and lightning, rare to 
the region and proportionately ap- 
palling, were added to the storm in 
the night; but electricity did not 
clear the air, This rain has left its 
phenomenal record in all the west- 
ern newspapers of the spring of 
1904. 

Eleanor was gazing disconso- 
lately from the window when Mars- 
ters came blowing over from the 
hotel, swinging his hat at sight of 
her. 

“Morning, Miss Clarke. Your 
face looks as if I’d better not say 
Good morning. But if you had not 
been left here, you would have been 
stalled farther west. I’ve crossed 
three grand canyons of washouts 
between here and the hotel. Mr. 
Bunker, let’s see where Miss 
Clarke’s train has got to.” And the 
two men moved to the corner where 
stood the telegraph. 

“No use, Miss, to think of going 
on yet,” was Bunker’s opinion as 
the result of the clicking. “The 
storm’s moving westward, and 
soon’s it dries up here, it'll be dan- 
gerous farther on your track. Guess 
you better settle down and come to 
breakfast.” 

Eleanor settled with a fairly good 
grace, playing solitaire, and knitting 
washcloths and dishcloths, both 
square and round, for Mrs. Bunker 
during that week of wet. 

The dry spots, so to speak, were 
when Marsters came to meals. Mrs. 
Bunker had explained: “He’s out 
here to see how his ranch is gittin’ 
on, Comes once in three or four 
years, Pritty young man as ever I 
see. His home is to New York 
state somewhere. Ain’t a family man 
as I know of. Mr. Bunker he likes 


to have him to come to our house 
and that’s what he don’t say to 
everyone.” 

“And some have guests thrust 
upon them,” murmured Eleanor, 

“Oh, we like you well enough. 
Wisht it would clear off so you 
could see something of the place.” 

This was too good to keep; Elea- 
nor shared it with Robert, who glee- 
fully exclaimed, “Then as soon as it 
stops pouring, may I have the pleas- 
ure of showing you the town? It 
is populous with civil engineer’s 
stakes. You will like my horse, 
what part of her will be left above 
the mud.” 

When on the sixth day the two 
ventured forth to drive, Marsters 
asked in more eagerness than he 
cared to show, 

“Would you like to see my 
ranch?” 

And she replied with more inter- 
est than she often manifested, 

“Sure.” 

At first they drove slowly, the 
mare’s slim legs pumping up and 
down in the mud with the soft, 
sucking sound of a piston. It was 
not till the return that an ever- 
freshening wind had dried stretches 
of road so that speed was possible. 

They chatted sociably about the 
ranch, which Eleanor had really en- 
joyed and appreciated, and about 
the despatches which had flown 
back and forth between her and her 
sister till a specially severe cloud- 
burst put an end to telegraphic 
communication. “Elsie wired she 
should start to meet me. I’m only 
a half-hour older than she is, but, 
if the lines weren’t down, I should 
order her as an elder sister not to 
undertake travelling yet. How soon 
do you think I can start on, Mr. 
Marsters ?” 
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“How soon do you want to?” 

His tone made Eleanor parry. 

“Look, didn’t you forget the top 
bar to your corral gate there? [’ll 
wait here in the wagon.” 

Robert ran back to where she 
pointed, acquiescing in her unsenti- 
mental mood and calling, “That’s a 
good fellow to save my cattle from 
getting out.” 

He found some hammering neces- 
sary, and was stooping to look for 
a stone and wishing he were in a 
New Hampshire pasture, when 
down the road came a single team 
Eleanor’s eyes were following Rob- 
ert, and her thoughts were pleas- 
antly absorbed. 

Wheels almost locking her own 
and a lash descending upon the 
flanks of Marsters’ high-spirited 
mare were the next thing she knew. 

As the evil doer of the deed 
grinned derisively to see her try to 
control her startled horse, she rec- 
ognized the man whom she and 
Marsters had come down upon, in 
the stable yard, 

She was so furious at the das- 
tardly revenge that her wrath was 
greater than her fear, though the 
mare, after dreadful rearing, had 
started to run, 

All the tricks of her old manage- 
ment of “Dandy” came into play in 
the ten-minute tussle. She got con- 
trol finally when the mare had 
almost overtaken the jaded beast 
the ugly customer was urging to 
ward town. He cast another vin- 
dictive look at the girl. Eleanor put 
her hand into the leather pocket on 
the dashboard, steel glittered, and 
she took careful aim. There was no 
shot, Better not further unnerve 
her horse. Then she turned the 
wagon, having another grave dan- 
ger from overturning in the mire, 


and drove rapidly back to Marsters 
who was striding with white face 
and blazing eyes toward her. 

“All right,” she called. “See what 
I fixed him with.” And she held up 
a stubby, metal ranch implement 
combination of knife and shears 
which was being taken to town to 
be sharpened, 

“Damn that villain,” Robert ex- 
ploded as he climbed into the 
wagon, Then he gathered in her 
hands with the reins and laughed 
in relief and amusement. 

“What a comrade you are, the 
best ever, do you know it, young 
lady?” 

Her answering look grew grave. 
“Do you suppose I have made him 
hate you worse still? But you will 
be away from here soon?” 

“Yes, I shall not stay long after 
you go. When did you say you 
were going, though?” he _ teased, 
looking at the black sky in the west, 
where were occurring the heaviest 
rains known to the white man in 
Arizona, rains delighting the natives 
of California as much as they dis- 
appointed the tourists. 

Marsters’ meditations that night 
ended with, “I don’t want to lose 
sight of that girl. She’s too good to 
be true. Jove, she’s got sense 
enough to understand that a man 
wasn’t undermining the moral uni- 
verse if he were to wonder if she 
weren't too true to be good. But 
did she leave her heart in her Pull- 
man? No sign of it inside that 
shirt waist which seems miracu- 
lously renewed to freshness every 
morning. But why—don’t girls— 
nowadays make—a man—feel—sen- 
timental?” and Marsters lapsed into 
sleep, to dream of somebody like 
Eleanor Clarke and yet not like her. 

Eleanor’s last waking thought 
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was the more simple one, “Solitaire 
is rather dull. I will ask him to- 
morrow if he does not know a good 
card game for two.” 

With the reéstablishment on the 
morrow, however, of telegraphic 
communication, a message came 
through from Elsie, and Eleanor at 
dinner handed it to Marsters, who 
read aloud, 

“Dear Will meet you at Needles. 
Leave noon to-day.” 
“Dear Will’? 
Will’ ?” ua 

“Don’t you see, /’m dear. Elsie 
always stops for lovering. And 
that poor, misguided child is evi- 
dently stalled on the road between 
here and California.” 

“Yes, I see you are dear,” Robert 
ventured in a matter-of-fact tone. 
But you—you are not like your 
sister in—er—your traits?” 

“T? Oh, I should not stop for 
even dinner if I could start west- 
ward on a handcar. Elsie must not 
get in a fix as I did; she wouldn't 
like it. No, I haven’t found it more 
than half bad,” answering his ques- 
tioning look but taking refuge in the 
phrase by which the English con. 
ceal any enjoyment they may have 
had, 

That afternoon Marsters appeared 
at an unusual hour. “Miss Clarke, 
there’s a freight starting out toward 
Needles, and I’ll- go on and see to 
getting your sister safely on the re- 
turn route as far as here, unless you 
want to go on and see California?” 

“Mercy, and merci! No, I want 
to see Boston. But you ought not 
to leave your business here when 
you could finish it in a few days 
now. Isn’t there a baggage car in 
which I could get a seat?” 

“I think not; anyway, this train 
is going to be the first to try 
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the bridges and—you’d better stay 
here.” Then quickly, to forestall 
the abashed words at her lips, “How 
can I tell your sister among a lot of 
passengers ?” 

“Ask the Pullman porter or con- 
ductor, goosey.” Eleanor felt ready 
for merriment. “But you would 
know Elsie to be my sister. She is 
like me, only different.” 

The phrase haunted Marsters 
with a familiar ring during the 
night, while his train felt its way 
over the temporary trestles. Be- 
fore dark the next day the freight 
had crawled to the town where the 
trains from the coast were stalled. 
The passengers had left their 
sleepers for the mission style hotel, 
the remembrance of which is a de- 
light, and on its register Robert 
Marsters readily found the name, 
Miss Elsie Clarke. 

He sent up his card, writing on 
it, “With credentials from your 
sister,” and waited in the mezzanine. 

Down from the demi-floor above, 
scorning the use of the elevator as 
too slow for her eager welcoming, 
came a girl in shimmering pink and 
white, a girl so like in height, in 
figure, in shape of head and features 
to Eleanor Clarke, so different in 
bearing and coloring. Bonnie brown 
eyes intead of gray, a flush in the 
cheeks where Eleanor’s were evenly 
tanned, hands that helped say in ges- 
tures what the sweet mouth could 
not utter fast enough of sunny 
cordiality, and instead of a level, 
friendly glance a distinctly feminine 
and flattering way of looking up at 
you, 

Robert Marsters, who had risen, 
strangely moved, when he saw her 
approaching, felt himself shaken by 
a sudden remembrance, a quick con- 
viction, 
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“My girl, 
dream. 
like her. 


It is my girl of the 
Like Eleanor, and yet not 
My girl!” 

Their first handclasp was close 
and long. After it, it was easy to 
talk, to plan. “You will come back 
with me?” he took it as a matter of 
course, 

“Yes,” she acquiesced with de- 
lightful pliancy. 

“Your train will start east this 
evening, | hear, and there seems no 
reason why it won’t get through. 
Shall we try that?” 

“Yes,” she smilingly assented. 

“Then I must go now. You will 
need time to pack.” Robert’s eyes 
lingered on the frills of her dress. 
They were like—like the petals of < 
rose—that was it. “There will be a 
diner on the train. May I breakfast 
with you?” 


ee) 


The brown eyes no longer looked 
up. They looked down. “Yes.” 
And the two went their ways, he 
trying to call back into his business- 
encrusted brain the lines of Ald- 
rich’s “Good night.” 


Eleanor Clarke, seated on the 
Bunkers’ front stoop, spent the next 
morning on the lookout. She gazed 
immovably up the railroad tracks. 
She did not stir when the smoke 
from a locomotive was discerned; 
only her gaze grew in intensity. The 
train slowed up at the station and 
two persons alighted. Eleanor’s face 
shone as if from a light within. 

Young and gloriously strong and 





happy the pair appeared as they 
came nearer into view. Now they 
were at the steps, Elsie was “giving 
her dear old Nell a bear hug,” and 
Eleanor was saying drily: 

“Well, Elsie, you always did like 
travelling. Go up and strew your 
glad clothes about our room. Mrs. 
Bunker and I will be charmed to see 
so much sophistication, I will let her 
have the pleasure of waiting on you. 
She wants to see how a thirteen- 
gored skirt is put together.” 

Robert had been watching the 
sisters. His eyes followed Elsie as 
she took her radiant self out of 
sight, Still looking where she had 
vanished, he knelt on the step before 
Eleanor who had resumed her seat. 
His beatific expression, the new 
note in his voice, made his next 
words clear: 

“You are a bit older—the head of 
the family as I know it, so I must 
ask your consent. Will you be a 
sister to me, Eleanor?” 

Every fine line of his face made 
finer attested the sincerity of his 
sudden love. 

If a steady heart leaped in a calm 
breast, no one could see it. If the 
horse-beater was avenged by a hurt 
which had come to the girl who did 
not mind her own business, he never 
knew it. Eleanor gazed again up 
the tracks for help as on that first 
day when she had found herself left. 
Then a quietly amused voice said 
again, 

“Well, this is the limit.” 
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Sleds: Down Hill and Up 


By Ruta BurreicGH DAME 


\ 





INTER, despite his tradi- 
tional white locks, has the 
heart of youth. How other- 
wise could he be so versatile, so 
ingenious in contriving mischief? 





, a 
takes a boy to appreciate his rude 
good humor and practical jokes. 
Seniority demands a certain refine- 
ment of merriment and one must 
enter into second youth to enjoy the 


Rough and boisterous as he is 


season of ice and snow. The small 
boy is the happiest note in the song 
of winter. Age may catch faint 


echoes of the melody, but to the 
well-attuned ear of youth it is a 
rapturous symphony. There is no 
possible motif of it that he cannot 
appreciate. If the snow spoils the 
skating, there is snowshoeing, and 
if a January thaw must reduce the 
snow to a thin icy crust, there is 
coasting which General Gage him- 
self might have envied. The men 
of Lexington and Concord may 
have faced the British soldiery for 
liberty, but it took Boston boys 
to face a British general and de- 
mand the liberty of coasting. What 
descendant now so unworthy as not 
to do or die for the love of coast- 
ing? What labor is too arduous 
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for that glorious end? Any cold 
moonlight night can be seen the 
patient toilers spreading water 
painfully over the whole course of 
a hill and no reward can be greater 
than the sight of a hillside of solid 
glare ice. 

It is a sad inadvertency that the 
best ice for coasting inevitably 
forms on the sidewalks in one allur- 
ing glare of temptation. Is there 
any apology for the inconsiderate 
age which ruins fine cdasting by in- 
sisting on sand on the sidewalks? 
With a run and a leap and a wild, 
frog-like kicking of the legs, or a 
judicious push with his stout-toed 
shoes, the schoolboy might have 
coasted all the way to school. Now 
what is left but a rasping of the 
runners and vexation of spirit. 
There is no place from the child’s 
point of view for slippery, cautious- 
footed age in winter; the season 
was made for sturdy little boys and 
girls, to whom an occasional fall is 
a jest and who supplement their 
slides with the aid of their long- 
pronged sleds. 

To the real enthusiast, the most 
primitive methods of coasting offer 
the subtlest fascination, The streets 
of some outlying towns are filled, 
as school time draws near, with 
children carrying planks and barrel 
staves. Then at recess and noon, a 
slide down some icy slope in the 
school yard, on a slender board, 


elicits the warmest excitement of 
the entire school. Unfortunately 
for mothers, the step is not far from 
barrel staves to a complete absence 
of any such means of locomotion 
and the small boy’s clothes suffer 
correspondingly, 

To the older infidel, returning 
doubtfully to the scene of youthful 
coasting, the prospect of the long 
walk up the hill seems to outweigh 
considerably a few moments filled 
with fleeting landscape and rushing 
air. But the hill is alive with jubi- 
lant, high-pitched voices, the clang- 
ing of bells, the rattling of double 
runners over hard ice and the on- 
coming exultation of a long, crouch- 
ing mass of life which swings by 
into a faint, distant shout. The 
very air tingles up to its innumer- 
able stars and the gray branches of 
the elms sway gently in the breeze. 
The crisp snow crunches under foot. 
The veriest infidel must be young 
and coast. One tentative experi- 
ment over iced ruts, around sharp 
curves, with swaying figures in bal- 
ance from left to right; the slurring 
runners leap forward, grimly intent 
on the mad race; catastrophe looms 
imminent in every tree, team or 
fence; then the runners cease and 
the skeptic arises and breathes. His 
opinion is reversed; the pleasantest 
part of coasting is the walk back up 
the hill. 
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Trouble in the Mountains 


By Annie G. Brown, 
Author of “Fireside Battles” 


IGHT had come down on the 

mountains; fold on fold, its 

misty veil had settled over the 
billowy crests of the hills till all the 
region was wrapped in gloom. 

But night was not a time of quiet 
in those wild parts. Shielded by it, 
the owl and wolf and all other 
prowling creatures came out to pur- 
sue their race-old feuds. And man— 
wilder man—he, too, came forth to 
hound and be hounded by the ene- 
mies that had been his before he 
was born, and would be his chil- 
dren’s and grandchildren’s — after 
him, 

In a cabin high up on a slope that 
overlooked the “settlement” of the 
Higginbottoms siept Reuben White. 
his wife Charity and their little 
brood. The negro was not native 
to the region, but had been lured 
thither from the borders of civiliza- 
tion beyond Bald Knob by the hope 
of social equality with the moun- 
taineers, 

Things had not gone well with 
him, however; the rocky hillsides 
were hard to cultivate and the poor 
land yielded grudgingly. The wife 
had been sick and pining and was 
almost useless in the fields; worse 
still, she had won the dislike of their 
employers by not taking kindly to 
their affiliation. 

As the family slept there came a 
peremptory rap on the cabin door; 
only half aroused, Reuben opened 
it and fell back in alarm. 

“Make a light thar!” said a voice; 
and as the negro raked the embers 


together on the hearth and blew 
them into a blaze, a head was thrust 
in at the doorway. 

“Got any Higginbottoms in here?” 

“No, sah, nobody here but me an’ 
my wife an’ chillen.” Either the 
reply or the scrutiny seemed satis- 
factory, for the man entered and 
was followed by others. The frail 
cabin shook beneath their heavy 
tread, As the flickering light fell 
upon them a sickening fear came 
over Reuben. 

“Whar’s Shan and his pack gone 
to?” asked the leader, 
“Dey ain’t gone no whar; dey 
down to de house.” 
“That’s a lie; 
ain’t!” 

“Dey was down dar when I went 
to bed, fore—” began Reuben, but 
a motion from the leader silenced 


you know they 


him, 
While Reuben was being ques- 
tioned some of the party were 


searching the cabin. Terrified by 
the threatening tone of the men, 
Charity lay silent and motionless 
till one of the searchers in overhaul- 
ing the bed where one of her chil- 
dren lay waked one of them. The 
child sat up with a scream, then 
with wild eyes sprang at the in- 
truder, 

“Don’t, Bobby, don’t!” cried the 
mother; but the boy was crazed 
with fright. He slid off the bed and 
followed the fellow, who once or 
twice pushed him off good-na- 
turedly, 


“Come yere, chile! Come to yo’ 
’ d 


mammy!” pleaded the mother; but 
Fascinated with 


it was no _ use. 
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fear, the boy ran screaming and 
chattering around his terrifiers. 

“IT asks you once more whar the 
Higginbottom gang’s gone to!” said 
the leader threateningly. 

“Ter save my life, Marsters, I 
dunno nothin’ ’bout de Higginbot- 
tomses, dey was—”’ 

“Well, come along and we'll see 
if you don’t know more’n you ’low 
you do.” And dragging the strug- 
gling negro with them, they went 
out. Seeing his father carried away, 
30bby flew at the last man and 
stuck his sharp teeth into the calf of 
his leg. 

With an oath the fellow flung the 
child off and raised his riding 
switch. Swift as a hawk the mother 
flew between them and covered the 
boy. 

“Don’t hit him, Marster! Don’t 
hit Bobby! He ain’t nothin’ but a 
ijut boy, Bobby ain’t!” The fellow 
paused, then soothed his pain by 
giving the mother the cut he was 
too superstitious to inflict on the 
child, and went out, 

For some minutes Charity lay still 
listening to the retreating footsteps. 
then gathering the child in her arms, 
crept back to bed and lay staring at 
the black square that marked the 
open door. Too dazed to think, she 
yet anticipated that Reuben would 
soon be able to prove his ignorance 
and be allowed to return. But as 
the hours wore away and neither he 
nor his captors appeared, wildest 
fears took possession of her. 

When the darkness began to grow 
gray she got up and taking her 
water pail went out. She didn’t 
catch the glint of fire on the hearth 
of the Higginbottom house as she 
followed the path down the hill to 
the spring; and setting her pail 
down on a stone around which the 


clear mountain water gurgled nois- 
ily, she went up the path on the op- 
posite side to the house, The doors 
were all open, but on going in she 
found—not a soul. The barn and 
stables revealed the same desertion. 
and amazed and fearful, she has- 
tened back to her cabin. The 
chickens had come out of their 
house of pine poles and were pick- 
ing about; to Charity they seemed 
wilder this morning; every time she 
came upon one suddenly it would 
squawk, throw up its wings and 
dodge under the nearest bush. 

When her children had eaten—she 
could not eat—she took them to a 
rail pen and setting them to play on 
the straw within, went back to the 
deserted home of the Higginbot 
toms. 

She did not stop, but followed the 
wagon track which led over the 
ridge to the main road, At the crest 
of the hill she turned and sat down 
upon a bank formed by the up 
turned roots of a fallen tree. The 
sun had risen high enough over the 
mountain to pour its light to the 
very bottom of the little triangular 
“hollow.” It shone with a blinding 
glare on the smooth surface of the 
pool in the spring “branch” where 
the wash pot and the battling bench 
stood, and sparkled in the dew 
which covered the whole scene. 
Everything lay just as she had 
viewed it many times of late when 
she had climbed the slope to gaze 
longingly in the direction of her old 
home. The fields on the lower 
slopes were brown and sere; up the 
steep hillsides, where the footing 
looked insecure, the bare yellow 
cornstalks rose, rank above rank, 
against the gray earth. 

Above and beyond all were the 
woods, billow behind billow, show- 
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ing on their green crests dashes of 
crimson and yellow and _ brown. 
Below the log cabins with their 
gray board roofs, the pens of yellow 
shucks, and the dull brown cones of 
hay looked as they had done the day 
before, except for the deep loneli- 
ness which hung about them, 

For a while she looked and lis- 
tened so intently that a wood rat, 
which scampered hither and thither 
in search of a breakfast, mistook her 
for a part of the inanimate nature 
around her and ran over her feet. 
Save this, the disconsolate looking 
chickens in the cabin yard were the 
only living things to be seen, The 
woman passed her hands over her 
face once, twice, then getting up 
walked vigorously back and forth as 
if trying to rouse herself from an 
unpleasant dream; but the awful 
solitude only clung the closer about 
her. Stopping in her walk she 
placed her hands around her mouth 
and called in long cadences: 

“O, Reuben! Reu—ben!” 

As she listened with the power of 
every faculty centered in the sense 
of hearing, only the echoes answered 
her faintly. But she was not to be 
beguiled by their soft voices, which 
seemed by their very softness to 
mock her fears. She threw her 
whole soul into one long passionate 
wail, 

“O, Reu——ben!” and, dropping 
down with her face in her hands, 
rocked from side to side in uncon- 
trollable misery. Her mind was 
dark with forebodings. That the 
old trouble between the Higginbot- 
toms and the Grimeses had broken 
out afresh seemed the only solution 
to the mystery around her. But why 
had not the people, whose fields she 
and Reuben worked, given them 
warning so that they, too, might 


seek shelter? Why had they been 
left to bear the wrath of their ene- 
mies? And now she was alone with 
her little ones and Reuben was a 
prisoner! There came to her a wild 
desire to take her children and flee 
to her white friends in the valley. 

So strong was the impulse that 
she half arose to obey it, when the 
thought of Reuben struck her back 
into her seat. She could not leave 
him to find his cabin empty if he 
should escape and come _ seeking 
help and hiding, 

The sun was high in the heavens 
when she arose, retraced the path 
to her cabin with rapid steps, and 
set about making preparations. Her 
hands trembled, but it was the agi- 
tation of determination; for in her 
face, drawn and pinched by the 
force of contending emotions, shone 
the light of stern resolve. She went 
to the straw pen and came back 
with Bobby whom she washed and 
dressed, The child submitted list- 
lessly till she brought out his Sun- 
day jacket, a brave little affair of 
red and black linsey, ornamented 
with old Confederate brass buttons. 
Bobby’s face brightened with joy 
and he began to ask questions in a 
stammering, gutteral voice; but a 
tightness in the mother’s throat as 
she put the jacket on the shrunken 
form prevented her answering, and 
soon the child was absorbed in his 
finery, Unlocking a chest she took 
out a package which she placed in 
his breast, sewing it in and stitch- 
ing the fronts of the jacket together 
over it. Then she took a piece of 
bread from the oven and calling 
Bobby to follow, started again for 
the road over the ridge. At the top 
she stopped and lifting the child to 
her shoulder pointed southward, 
saying, 
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“Looky yander, Bobby! See dem 
big white trees on top de moun- 
tain?” 

“Yeh, me see um, me see um buz- 


999 


zard sailin’ roun’. 


“Down dat away’s whar yo’ 
mawma lives—mawma an’ Helen 
an’ de boys.” Bobby nodded assent. 
Setting him down and taking hold 
of him to keep his attention she 
said earnestly, 

“An’ now I’m gwine let you go 
home ter yo’ mawma.” Bobby 
caught the idea and breaking away 
tried to express his joy in a summer- 
sault, shouting, 

“Hi, mammy! me go home to 
mawma?”’ But the feeble limbs re- 
fused to act, and the child fell, The 
mother noticed the weakness with a 
failing heart, but she lifted him up 
saying, 

“Dar now! you gwine git yo’ 
clean clo’s dirty fore mawma sees 
‘em.” This subdued his hilarity and 
she tried to make him comprehend 
some directions, 

“You git in de big road an’ you 
go, an’ you go. You see heap er 
roads, but you keep in d7g road 
whar heap er wagin tracks is. 
Mammy gwine give you lots er 
bread an’ when you git hungry you 
set down by er branch an’ eat an’ 
drink. Den you go on, an’ go on! 
When you hear fokes comin’ you 
hide in bushes till dey done gone, 
den you go on, an’ go on! Bimeby 
you see white house wid flowers 
over de door an’ you go in an’ see 
mawma an’ de chillen, an’ dey’ll all 
tell you howdy so glad.” 

Bobby’s face shone brighter and 
brighter till it fairly beamed, but 
suddenly a cloud overspread it and 
he clung to his mother’s knees sob- 
bing, 
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“Ugly 
Bobby!” 

Charity’s heart quaked and for 
some moments she stood gazing 
down at the frightened child in the 
stupor of despair; then unwinding 
his clinging arms she said with an 
attempt at lightness: 

“Shucks, chile, dere ain’t no ugly 
men, You jes’ dreampt dat.” 

“Ain’t dere?” asked Bobby, con- 
fused between his own impression 
and his mother’s assurance. 

“No, dere ain’t! I tell you dere 
ain’t! You jes’ dreampt hit! Didn't 
you jes’ dreampt hit, Bobby?” 
Bobby nodded and she led his mind 
back to the joy of going home; 
when he was bright and happy 
once more she said: 

“When you git home tell your 
mawma mammy say her want ter 
come home so bad. Come guick!”’ 

She made him repeat the message 
several times, then lead him to 
where the wagon track joined the 
main road, the boy chattering gaily 
as they went, At the junction she 
stopped and to test him asked what 
he was going to tell his mawma. 
Bobby’s feeble mind took but a frail 
hold upon words, and all recol- 
lection of the message had fled. As 
he looked up at her with a blank 
face the mother realized on what a 
slender thread her hopes hung. 

“Lawd Gawd,” she cried, lifting 
her ,face and extending her hands 
passionately, “is You gwine let de 
chile fail me at de last? Bobby, 
Bobby!” she said sitting down be- 
side him, “you ain’t gwine forgit 
me an’ pappy an’ de chillen, is you? 
We-all want ter go home, too, When 
you git dar an’ mawma sets you 
down ’fore a great big plate er bis- 
cuit an’ ‘lasses, you ain’t gwine for- 
git we-all, is you, Bobby, #s you?” 


mans! Ugly mans git 

















and Charity dropped her head upon 
her knees. Something in the 
mother’s strong grief touched the 
spring of the boy’s mind and he 
tried to lift her head, saying, 

“Mammy, Mammy, does you want 
some ‘lasses? Bobby gwine tell 
Mawma come quick!” Charity 
lifted a shining face, saying, 

“Mammy knowed you _ wasn't 
gwine forgit her!” She filled his 
pockets with bread and said en- 
couragingly, 

“Now, gon, Bobby! G’on home 
ter Mawma! I’m gwine watch you 
now an’ see how you gwine go!” 
As he started off bravely the mother 
instinctively turned and surveyed 
the distance to the far top of Bald 
Knob; she looked again at the 
child’s frail form and opened her 
mouth to call him back, But just 
then he turned and smiled at her, 
saying, 

“Don’t you cry fer me, Mammy; 
I’m gwine home ter Mawma!” 

She caught at the last words and 
repeated them softly to herself: 
“He’s gwine home—gwine home ter 
Miss Mel!” 

Presently he reached the bottom 
of the descent and turning a bend 
passed out of sight and beyond 
the reach of her voice. Then the 
mother heart rose up and smote her, 
and falling on her knees she poured 
out her heart to the only ear in all 
that lonely region that was listen- 
ing: 

“Lawd in Heaben, pity po’ me! 
Here I is a-stretchin’ out my arm 
fer man’s help, an’ I know dat arm 
is too weak unless You strengthens 
it. I done sent my chile away an’ 
ef I done right I dunno an’ ef I done 
wrong I dunno. But I axed You 
dis mawnin’an’ den my mind proned 
me ter it, an’ I done it, Lawd, de 
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road are long an’ lonesome, an’ 
dere’s wild varmints an’ human 
beases on de way; an’ de chile are 
po’ly in mind an’ body. But sich as 
he is, he is de work o’ Yo hands; 
den sholy, Lawd, Yo goodness must 
take de more keer o’ dem what Yo 
wisdom sont into de worl’ onfitten 
ter keer fer deyselves. Do, Lawd, 
keep track long o’ de chile dis day, 
an’ fetch him safe ter dem as keers 
fer him an’ me, Gawd o’ de help- 
less, help po’ me! Fer Chris’ sake, 
amen,” 

Getting up she looked away to the 
gray crest of Bald Knob. The 
skeleton trees on its summit, gleam- 
ing white in the sunlight, seemed 
like fingers of faith pointing her up- 
ward to the calm blue of the eternal 
heavens, and with something like 
hope she returned to her cabin and 
children. 


That afternoon Sheriff Page’s 
wife stood before her ironing table 
just inside the kitchen door. As she 
bent with aching back over the 
shirts which her husband and boys 
would wear to meeting next day. 
ever and anon she looked up and 
away with thoughtful eyes. Looked 
away over the yellow curls of little 
Helen as she diligently molded mud 
cakes on the doorstep, across a 
charred and blackened spot in the 
yard where stood the chimneys and 
pillars of a burned house, over the 
fields in the valley where Robert 
worked alone, over the forests be- 
yond where her boys were putting 
in a half-holiday fox hunting, to the 
top of Bald Knob where the buz- 
zards were sailing on motionless 
wing above the tops of the dead 
trees, At last she said aloud: 

“I wonder what makes my mind 
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run so on Chat, to-day. I hope 
things are not going wrong with 
her.” 

As the afternoon waned, the 
sprinkled clothes disappeared, and 
moving the table back she put the 
churn in its place. The dasher had 
not made many journeys up and 
down when she heard shouts and 
stepping out, she saw her son . Billy 
galloping down the road, He was 
pounding the sides of his lagging 
mule with his heels and holding 
something before him. As he swung 
the gate open and rode in he cried: 

“Maw, Maw! here’s Bobby! I’ve 
got Bobby!” He pulled his blowing 
mule up at the step and the sheriff’s 
wife lifted Bobby down and_ sur- 
veyed him in astonishment, exclaim- 
ing, 

“Why, where on earth—!” 

“Ole Blaze found ’im up by Bald 
Knob,” said the excited boy. “The 
hounds were in full cry, with me 
and Blaze behind, ‘cause she’s get- 
tin’ old and Pete wouldn't go; and 
broke trail and went whinin’ and 
snuffin’ down this way, I tried to 
turn her back but she wouldn't go, 
and I followed her to see what she 
was after. The first thing I knew, 
she was whinin’ and lickin’ Bobby. 
lyin’ asleep under a bush. Why 
here comes Blaze now!” he ex- 
claimed as the old hound came up 
with a look of merit on her intelli- 
gent face. 

“Child! child! how did you get 
down here?” said Mrs, Page, as the 
little black boy clung, laughing 
hysterically, to her skirts. “There, 
there! my poor little darkie! Poor 
little Bobby!” But soothing and 
coaxing were in vain. Excess of joy 
had made Bobby once more a poor 
dumb creature; and he whined and 
fawned as the old hound might have 


done, She watched some moments 
with the look of one who sees years 
of patient, loving labor vanish, and 
said: 

“He must have run away. See 
how dusty he is!” 

“Yes, and he’s just tired to death,” 
said Billy. 

“Though,” added the mother, as 
if weighing all the evidence, “his 
clothes are clean otherwise. I ex- 
pect he’s nearly famished. Maybe 
that’s what is the matter.” Setting 
the boy down she placed some bis- 
cuits and a cup of milk before him. 
Bobby looked eagerly at the plate 
and then burst out crying. 

“Mama, he wants some m’lasses,” 
said Helen. 

“To be sure! How did I come to 
forget it?” And catching up the 
plate she filled it with sorghum. 
Bobby chuckled with delight as it 
was placed before him, but paused 
with the first biscuit before his 
mouth, looked thoughtfully at the 
dripping syrup, and said, 

“Mawma, Mammy want come 
home git ‘lasses so bad. Come 
quick!” 

Mrs. Page paused with uplifted 
dasher, and the air of one who rec- 
ognizes the fulfillment of an omen. 
Then she tried to get the child to 
repeat; but the feeble mind had de- 
livered itself of its burden and could 
not be induced to take it up again. 

As Mrs. Page was milking the 
cows at sunset, her husband came 
up and said: 

“Nellie tells me that Billy found 
Chat’s boy this evenin’.” 

“Yes, and I can’t make out what 
it means; the child was too excited 
to talk, except to tell me his mother 
wants to come home. I’m afraid 
she’s in trouble some way.” 

“T dare say; but we won’t worry 
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over it till we know more.” But 
the wife did not so dismiss the sub- 
ject, 

As she put the boy to bed that 
night, she found his jacket sewed, 
and had to rip it open; a piece of 
cloth fell out. She picked it up and 
shook it out. It was only a baby’s 
gown, ragged and yellow, but 
Melinda Page sat for some minutes 
caressing it with tired hands and 
gazing into the fire with troubled 
eyes. Then hastily taking Bobby 
to his pallet, she went and roused 
her husband, saying: 

“Robert, wake up here! 
there's something 
Chat.” 

“Well, what if there is? I can’t 
help it to-night. It wouldn’t do her 
any good for me to go up there and 
get shot full of holes; besides, I’ve 
no mind to do it, anyway, since she’s 
gone off with that rascal, Reuben, 
and left you to drudge your life out.” 

“Oh, Robert, don’t think of that; 
think of what she has done for us!” 

“You women are curious folks; 
would you really have me risk my 
life in the mountains to-night?” 

“No, no! You must stay with the 
children; I am going myself.” 

‘* You ride out nights when there’s 
as much devil’s work going on as 
there has been!” 

“T’ve been out nights tendin’ the 
sick and dyin’ of them that’s now 
doin’ this devilment, and I’m not 
goin’ to be kept from Chat by such 
as they. Look at our child here, and 
then at hers yonder, and tell me if 
I’m not right.” The father’s voice 
was softer as he replied: 

“Don’t think me hard, Mel. I 
appreciate what she’s done for us as 
much as you do, but I don’t think 
there’s really anything much the 
matter with her.” 


I’m sure 
wrong with 
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“Look,” replied the wife, holding 
up the baby gown, “at what I found 
sewed into Bobby’s jacket. I tell 
you, Chat’s in trouble and she has 
sent to me. That poor old rag is 
the strongest appeal she could make, 
and it stirs all that’s good in me. I 
believe it would rouse me in my 
grave, if anything could.” 

“That’s all right,” replied he, “and 
[ honor you for the good woman it 
shows you to be; but let’s take a 
sensible view of the matter. The 
truth of the business is about this: 
Chat’s homesick and not gettin’ on 
well withthe Higginbottoms andshe 
sent the boy to let us know. Now, 
if you'll be quiet till mornin’, I'll 
ride up there and see.” 

“No,” said the wife emphatically, 
“she wouldn’t have sent the boy off 
at the risk of his gettin’ lost in the 
woods, unless she was in pressin’ 
need of help—and I’m goin’now, 
You needn’t say anything more.” 

“All right! Ill go and saddle 
Shoestring for you,” he said, getting 
up. 

In a few minutes the wife was 
mounting her trusty horse at the 
gate. Neither she nor the husband 
said anything as he looked again at 
the girths and gave her the bridle, 
but their silence was eloquent. 

Melinda Page was a woman made 
on a large plan, though fortune had 
consigned her to a small niche. Her 
temperament had never permitted 
her any idle habits, despite the fact 
that she was the daughter of one of 
the few farmers in the valley who 
had owned slaves. 

In girlhood her mind had quickly 
absorbed all the knowledge within 
her reach, and then for want of 
other mental food she had turned 
to her father’s medical books, which 
she soon understood as well as he. 
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As years went by, her gift of heal- 
ing made her general nurse and 
counsellor for her neighborhood; 
but it was not till her husband be- 
came sheriff of their half wild 
county thatthe full force ofher char- 
acter and talents came out. From 
caring for the “moonshiners” in the 
county jail, her sympathies had ex- 
tended to their families in the moun- 
tain fastnesses, and so constant were 
the demands upon her that her tall 
form, mounted upon a strong horse 
and crowned with a calico sunbon- 
net, became the most familiar passer 
over the lonely roads, Often in her 
visits she found it necessary not 
only to care for the sick, but to pro- 
vide for the living, and her hand and 
heart were always equal to the 
emergency. 

To say that she was beloved by 
her beneficiaries, would be to at- 
tribute to them a degree of apprecia- 
tion of which they were incapable. 
They took her kindness as they did 
the sharply wholesome advice which 
often accompanied it; and attrib- 
uted both to the reddish glow which 
tinged her abundant brown _ hair. 
One proof oftheir gratitude she had, 
however,—her husband continued 
to live; and more than once she re- 
ceived word that, but for her, some 
mountaineer wouldhave “made day- 
light through him.” 

As she rode up the valley, she tied 
her bonnet strings under her chin, 
and pushed the bonnet itself off her 
head. The wind and the moonlight 
were making lively shadows of the 
half naked branches of the trees, and 
she wished to have an unobstructed 
view. Though she sprang from a 
race of whom it was said that they 
didn’t know the meaning of fear, 
there was something of nervousness 
in her strong frame as her horse 


bore her away from home and into 
the night, 

At the foot of Bald Knob the val- 
ley road ceased, and she struck into 
the mountains. The moon had gone 
down and her horse had to travel 
more slowly. To beguile the time 
she raised her voice in a hymn: 


“Though troubles assail and dangers 
affright, 

Though friends should all fail, and foes all 
unite, 


Yet one thing secures us, what ever betide; 
The promise assures us, the Lord will 
provide.” 

The grand old song struck re- 
sponsive chords in her deeply re- 
ligious nature and she repeated it, 
hopefully, trustfully, As her voice 
floated out, now and then some four- 
footed “hillite” would start up near 
her and bound away into the deeper 
darkness. But on and on she rode, 
her horse’s feet ringing sharply as 
they struck sparks from the rocky 
hillsides. 

“I wonder,’ she said aloud at 
length, “how I shall be able to find 
the fork that leads off to the Hig- 
ginbottoms’? It wasn’t more than 
a path when I came to see Shan’s 
mother before she died last fall.” 
As she spoke, something in the ap- 
pearance of the sky to her right 
caused her to check her horse. In 
a few moments a red glare over- 
spread the horizon, and by its light 
she saw the road for which she was 
looking, 

“It’s a fire, undoubtedly!” she ex- 
claimed, urging Shoestring forward. 
A minute’s swift riding brought her 
to the top of the ridge where Char- 
ity had sat through the hours of her 
morning wrestling. 

Below her the “hollow” lay in a 
bright light. The shuck pens and 
straw stacks were aflame, and a 
dozen or more men could be seen 
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TROUBLE 





IN 


setting. fire to the houses. On the 
hill opposite, the door of Reuben’s 
cabin shone brightly, and forms 
were discernible within. 

“As I live, I’m just in time!” said 
Melinda, as her face kindled. Gone 
were her fears; her heart beat high, 
and her blood leaped in her veins 
in a way that told her she was not 
born of a race of cowards, Restrain- 
ing her desire to urge her frightened 
horse with the switch,she succeeded 
in getting him forward almost noise- 
lessly. The dead leaves muffled the 
sound of his feet and she rode within 
a few yards of the burning buildings 
without being discovered. Then 
with a cut from the whip, Shoe- 
string dashed forward, Melinda sit- 
ting erect in her saddle and singing 
defiantly : 

“Though trouble assail, and 
affright, . 


Though friends should all fail, and foes all 
unite—” 


dangers 


She was past the burning 
houses, over the branch, and half 
way up the hillside ere the startled 
incendiaries realized her presence. 
A shout and a shower of stones fol- 
lowed her but it was too late; she 
had sprung from her saddle at the 
cabin door. 

Charity had sat for hours in hope 
and dread, when Reuben was led in 
by his captors of the previous night. 
Exhausted, he leaned against the 
wall for support. His arms were 
bound to his sides with withes, and 
over his naked back and shoulders 
the stripes were thick. The wife 
sat mute with horror. 

“Now,” said the leader, “we've 
brought ’im back to yer an’ ef yer 
want ter keep ’im, yer’d better tell 
whar the Higginbottoms air.” 

“Please, Marsters,” put in Reu- 
ben, “Chat don’t know nothin’ ’bout 
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de Higginbottomses. Dey ain’t 
never liked Chat, an’ tried ter make 
me drive ’er an’ de chillen away 
‘cause she couldn’t work.” 

“Fer my life an’ his’n, Marster, I 
dunno!” whispered the woman 
hoarsely, 

“That ar ijut boy o’ hern ain't 
yere,” interposed one of the men, 
who had been inspecting one of the 
beds. “I bet she’s sent ’im ter carry 
news ter the Higginbottoms.” 

“W har’s that ijut boy?” demanded 
the leader. 

“T sent ‘im home ter my mistiss.” 

“Thar’s a fine tale fer ye! She 
sent ’im—the little ijut chap—twelve 
mile away, and him not sense 
enough ter tell his name!” sneered 
one of the group. 

“Whar’s the ijut boy, I say?” 
thundered the leader angrily. 

“Oh, please, Marster, I Aas sent 
’im ter my mistiss in de valley. You 
all knows her—Mars’ Robert Page’s 
wife.” 

“Stand up thar!” said the man 
threateningly. 

“Please, good Marsters, don’t beat 
Chat!” broke in Reuben. “Chat 
dunno nothin’ ’bout nothin’, an’ she 
can’t stan’ hit now, Oh, men, fer de 
unborn chile’s sakes—fer yer own 
mother’s sakes, don’t beat Chat! 
Gimme nother’un. but don’t beat 
Chat!” and Reuben fell on his knees. 

“Well, let her tell what she’s done 
with the ijut.” 

“As de Lawd in Heaben made 
me, I sent ’im home ter my—” A 
long hickory cleft the air with a hiss 
and fell with a crash on her trem- 
bling back. As Chat fell writhing to 
the floor, clear and distinct through 
her own shriek of agony, she heard 
the voice of the sheriff’s wife sing- 
ing, 

“The Lord will provide.” 
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The next instant her old mistress 
stepped over the threshold and 
stood before them, Her tall form 
seemed to tower, as with stern face 
and dauntless eye she faced the 
mob. * 

“Put her out!” called several 
voices, but no one made a move to- 
wards doing it. 

“Well, what do you want here?” 
asked the leader, : 

“I come to defend my friends, and 
I’ll go when you let me take them— 
this woman and her husband and 
children—with me.” The men from 
the burning houses had crowded 
about the door, and stood looking 
in. 

“Jes’ hark to her, boys;” cried one 
of them scornfully, “Melindy Page 
a-callin’ of a nigger her friend!” 

“Took!” cried the sheriff's wife, 
reaching into her pocket, “d’ye see 
this? It’s only a baby’s gown, an’ 
it’s all ragged at the bottom; that 
was burned off by the fire. Nine 
years ago next March, I went home 
from meetin’ one night an’ found 
my house in flames. My children, 
all but one, were standin’ cryin’ in 
the cold wind, I was about to rush 
into the burnin’ buildin’ for my 
baby, when this woman—this nig- 
ger woman here—came stumblin’ 
through the flames and smoke with 
my child in her arms. As she laid 
it, alive and unharmed, in my arms, 
she fell senseless at my feet. For 
weeks and weeks we nursed her 
thinkin’ every day would end her 
sufferin’s. She came through at last, 
but when her child was born, it was 
all marked and scarred with her suf- 
ferin’s, God had burnt into its mind 
and body the deed of the mother, as 
a living appeal to me and mine. And 
now—to-night—down in my house 
in the valley, m child lies all beau- 
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tiful and sound, while £crs lies close 
by, a poor deformed idiot. Friend? 
She is sister, mother, ay, more than 
all these to me; for she is the saver 
of a life that is more than life to 
me! And I’ll go to my death to de- 
fend her!” 

She finished in a voice that was 
husky, and caught up her bonnet- 
skirt and wiped her eyes. There 
was sullen silence for a minute or 
two, then a voice from the group 
about the door said disdainfully : 

“Them’s mighty fine words, but 
how air ye goin’ ter do it?—thai’s 
what we want ter know?” “| 

“Why, if I can do it in no other 
way—if I fail to find human hearts 
in the breasts of you who call your- 
selves human—then I'll take tlie 
punishment meant for her, myself.” 
And going over to Chat, the sher- 
iff’s wife took her stand in front of 
her. , 

“Let ’er have a taste, I say! It'll 
do her an Bob Page both good. 
They have bossed around in the 
county till they think we air all 
their niggers!” said a voice from 
without, Melinda turned towards 
the group with flashing eyes. 

“Ay, let me have it! It’s what I 
deserve at the hands of the men of 
these mountains—I who have rid- 
den these hills and hollows tendin’ 
the sick an’ dying till the very foxes 
don’t shy at me! Go to Joe Grimes,” 
she continued, with a shrewd guess 
at the speaker’s identity, “an’ ask 
him when he broke jail an’ stole 
home to see his dyin’ wife, who it 
was kept his secret an’ tended him 
in his hide-outs when his own 
mother was afraid to go near him. 
An’ when he spread black measles 
all up an’ down these mountains, 
who was it rode night an’ day to 
the sick, till she nodded in her sad- 
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TROUBLE 


dle? Ask Joe Grimes, | say—he can 
tell you what I deserve!” The crowd 
stirred uneasily, for the shot went 
home, 

“An’ what air you goin’ to do with 
the nigger woman, if we let yer have 
her?” asked the leader. 

“I’m goin’ to take her to my home 
an care for her through heat an’ 
through cold, come poverty or 
riches, sick or well, till one or the 
other of us is laid away under the 
cedars in Lone Swamp buryin’ 
ground, Then, when the last day 
comes, and the Judge descends on 
His white throne, an’ calls us all to 
answer before Him for the deeds 
done in the body—when Chat’s 
name is called, with the Judge’s 
permission, I shall rise and tell be- 
fore the assembled hosts of Heaven 
an’ earth an’ hell what I know of 
Chat. I shall tell them what she 
has done for me and mine, I shall 
tell them that for all I’ve ever tried 
to do in carryin’ out the Master’s 
command to help others bear their 
burdens, Chat deserves half the re- 
ward, If I’ve fed the, hungry, Chat’s 
helped earn the bread; if I’ve tended 
the sick, Chat’s brewed the poor 
medicines that, for want of better, 
I've had to use. An’ through all, 
she’s been faithful to her God an’ 
faithful to her fellow men. Then 
when the testimony’s all in an’ the 
verdict’s rendered, an’ the Judge. 
bendin’ from His throne, shall 
crown her with the crown of ever- 
lastin’ life an’ say, ‘Well done, good 
an’ faithful servant,’ with all my 
ransomed powers I shallsay, ‘Amen, 
an’ Amen!” 

The firelight falling on Melinda’s 
disheveled hair made a halo around 
her uplifted face, which shone as 
if with a reflection of the scene she 
described, while her voice thrilled 
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with the realization of the truth of 
her own words. Once more there 
was a hush. The leader broke it 
with: 

“Geriminy, Mis’ Page! But I’d 
like fer you ter say a few words fer 
me in that ar cou’t! Come on, boys, 
we'd as well help her git off with 
her niggers. I never was much ter 
stand out agin a woman, nohow.” 

In a few minutes they brought to 
the door a cart drawn by a cow— 
Reuben’s only means of conveyance. 
A bed was placed in it for the 
mother and her little ones, and Reu- 
ben walked beside it to drive. By 
the light of the dying embers of the 
Higginbottoms’ houses, the proces- 
sion left the hollow. Melinda rode 
next the cart, and Chat held fast 
to her skirt; behind came the gang. 

As they rode, Melinda took up 
her song, but she sang now with 
glad thanksgiving, as Miriam sang 
of old, The men behind took up the 
strain and broadened and deepened 
and lifted it, till it flooded all the 
hills and valleys, and filled the very 
night. 

At the foot of Bald Knob the gang 
halted, and their leader said: 

“Well, Mis’ Page, I reckon you 
can git on now without any more 
scotchin’. Me an’ mine must be 
gettin’ away fum hereabouts. If 
you have re-cognized anything agin 
the law to-night, I hope you won’t 
mention it ter Bob; fer next ter you 
he’s the durndest fellow I know ter 
do what he sets his mind ter.” 

“You may trust me for that,” said 
Melinda, and they knew they could. 

“An’—an’—” continued he, “I 
would \ike fer you ter say a few 
words fer me—in that cou’t, on that 
day!” 

“With the Judge’s permission,” 
said Melinda, lifting her face 
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solemnly, “I shall tell them that I 
have not found you hard to turn 
from an evil deed this night. But 
there is One who is a better Advo- 
cate than all men and all angels; He 


has promised to undertake for all 
who call upon Him in time. You'd 
better get Him on your side, an’ 
then you may be sure the case will 
not go against you.” 





Parted 


By Evwin Henry KEEN 


Beyond the cornfield and the wood, 
Nestling beneath the hill 

In the old days a cottage stood, 
Beside a ruined mill. 


And often on the edge of dark 
I lingered in the lane, 

Until a candle’s welcome spark 
Shone in the window pane. 


Long years have gone, tonight once more 
Beside the foot-worn stile 

In the old path, as oft before 
I wait and dream awhile. 


Above the pines one lonely star 
Shines like her casement lit, 
But far away,—alas! too far 


For her to open it. 


Fond dream! my longing eyes beguil’d, 
Yet must I turn again, 

And like a little lonely child 
Stretch out my arms in vain! 


The moon is but a clouded disc 
Only the star shines bright, 

To me it seems God’s asterisk 
Upon the page of night. 


O Love of happy days long past 
My task is nearly done, 

Faithful to thee, till life at last 
Be ended,—and begun! 
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By PAvuLINE CARRINGTON BOUvE 


HE evolution of the cradle 

stands, to a certain extent, for 

the evolution of physique, for 
as a child is cradled so will he de- 
velop is as true as the old proverb, 
“as the twig is bent so the tree will 
grow.” 

The Emperor Kieng-tieng, who 
reigned in China from 1736 to 1796, 
wrote some very interesting facts 
about the physical development of 
the Manchu and Chinese babies in 
a curious book entitled Manchu- 
Yuen-lion-kas, 

“The Manchus,” wrote the Em- 
peror of the walled kingdom, “some 
days after the birth of a child, pre- 
pared for it a little hard bed, and 
laid it therein, face up. Little by 
little the back of the head was flat- 
tened and became larger. 

The Chinese have a custom op- 
posite to this. They lay a new-born 
infant upon its side, first right, then 
left, wherefore the head is made nar- 
rower.” 

Here we have a cause given for 
the different types of skulls of two 
neighboring peoples living underthe 
same climatic conditions, which are, 
according to the Emperor Kieng- 
tieng; the direct results of two dif- 
ferent methods of cradling, 


When we consider what an im- 
portant paft the cradle has played 
in the physical development of the 
human race, the little swinging bed 
becomes invested with an interest 
stronger even than that beautiful 
sentimentofmotherlove and tender- 
ness which the wooden box on 
rockers inspires in the feminine 
mind and heart, for the cradle is the 
symbol of the holiest instincts of 
womanhood. 

The words of the old lullaby, 
“Rockaby, baby, on the tree top,” 
has a greater significance than the 
mere suggestion of the swinging 
motion of the wind-swayed bough, 
for the early cradle of some of our 
ancestors was just the scooped- 
out trunk of a tree, cut the re- 
quired length and swung on rough 
“rockers.” Naturally the relation 
between bird and tree and baby and 
tree became manifest, and so the 
cradle song: 


“Hushaby, baby, on the tree top, 
When the wind blows 
The cradle will rock,” 


sang themselves from mother hearts 
to mother lips into a lullaby that 
will outlive all the modern vagaries 
of “scientific nursing’ of our pro- 
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gressive age. The trained nurse 
and “baby specialist” assure us that 
it is all wrong to “rock” babies; yet 
the fretful, suffering children find 
nothing so soothing, apparently, as 
the rythmic swinging of mother 
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MOKI CRADLE 


arms, except the regular pendulum 
motion of the cradle. There is the 
hint of a great truth in this. The 
cradle gathers the spirit of nature. 
which rocks the deeps of the sea 
and river, and sways the branches 
of oak and fir and elm with her 
winds, crooning a lullaby with rip- 
pling waves and singing leaves. 
But long before the hollowed trunk 
of the oak became a rest for the 
human birdling, primitive women 
with the instinct of the eternal femi- 
nine, fashioned swinging beds for 
their offspring, and these have 
varied according to climatic condi- 
tions, 

In the Salu archipelago of Oce- 
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anica, savage mothers use little 
basket-woven cots, which are hung 
from the middle of a long bamboo 
pole supported at each end. When 
the bamboo pole is pulled, the vibra- 
tions swing the basket and the Salu 
baby is “rocked” to sleep. 

The Riara women of the Papero 
Melanesian group, carry their ba- 
bies in net bags suspended from 


their backs, while the Papuans 
carry theirs in the flaps of their 
cocoanut fibre cloaks, but in each 
case the swinging or “rocking” 
effect is the same. 

The New Zealand infant looks 


out upon the world from a sort of 


ae iiss 
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mat wrap, while in New Guinea, the 
baby sleeps and is carried about in 
a sling made of bark and leaves, 
coming more nearly to the bird pro- 
totype than any other baby in the 
world, perhaps, and no doubt the 
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flat-nosed New Guinea mother has 
a New Guinea version of “Hush- 
aby, baby, in the tree top, When 
the wind blows the cradle will 
rock,” which has a closer analogy 
than our beloved nursery rhyme. 

In Egypt where the earliest civi- 
lization existed, they used beds of 
soft skins laid upon the ground or 
upon a form of palm wicker work. 
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It was this wicker work bed-frame, 
perhaps, that suggested to that 
frightened Israelite mother the idea 
of a cradie that would float upon the 
sluggish waters of the Nile, and the 
first cradle story in literature comes 
to us in the pages of the Pentateuch. 
With the simplicity which is the 
trade mark of truth, the ancient 
narrative states that when the 
mother of the infant Moses saw 


that “he was a goodly child,” she 
hid him so that Pharaoh’s cruel or- 
der,—that every son born among the 
Hebrew bondsmen should be cast 
into the river,—might not be 
obeyed; and when “she could not 
longer hide him, she took for him an 
ark of bulrushes, and daubed it 
with slime and with pitch and put 
the child therein and laid it in the 
flags by the river’s brink.” 
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So we see how the first cradle 
mentioned in literature was fash- 
ioned; how the little wave-rocked 
ark of plaited bulrushes, made wa- 
ter tight by slime and pitch, pre- 
served the child who became the 
greatest law-giver and most re- 
markable leader that the world has 
ever known, and we realize that the 
first cradle story of antiquity is the 
story of maternal devotion stronger 
than the laws of kings, and that it 
bears a close relation to the history 
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of the first people who gave the 
nations of the earth a pure religion 
and a moral code of laws. 
Somebody has written some- 
where, that no family circle is com- 
plete without a baby and a grand- 
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mother, If this be true, no home is 
really a home where there is not a 
cradle in some chimney nook. Cer- 
tainly there is an indescribable lack 
where the evidence of baby life is 
wanting; and so one cannot but feel 
that in Japan, the America of Asia, 
where the cradle is an unknown 
article of furniture, the real essence 
of home life does not exist. 

But the cradle has had its abuses 
as well as its uses, and it is inter- 
esting to find certain physical de- 
velopment and _ certain physical 
degeneracy, depending on the one 
and resulting from the _ other. 
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Where the soft bones of the new- 
born child have been subjected to 
the pressure of hard wood and tight 
swaddling bands, the physique of 
the child has suffered, and mal- 
formed skulls and distorted limbs 
have resulted. These in turn have 
been handed down from generation 
to generation, until we have the flat- 
headed tribes of some Eastern races 
and the artificially deformed skulls 
of certain of the American Indians. 

It is noteworthy, too, that the 
beauty loving Greeks, who have 
given the world its highest ideals of 
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physical perfection and symmetry 
of form, used the wicker, shoe 
shaped, swinging cradle in which 
the body of the child, was perfectly 
free from pressure and stricture. In 
what was known as the “heroic age” 
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the antique cradle was simply a 
swinging basket in which the Gre- 
cian mother “by-lowed” her baby 
while everywhere, except in Sparta, 
the omdpyava, especially designed 
to prevent distortion, was used. 
“Cradles,” Professor Becker as- 
serts, “are first mentioned by Plu- 
tarch. Plato never heard of them,” 
and this gives us some data as to 
the antiquity of Grecian cradles, 
Another argument in favor of the 
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velopment, the cradle marks the 
permanency of the home. Although 
the Eskimo cradle is the mother’s 
wide hood, in every Eskimo hut 
provision is made for any babies 
who may be present, in the way of 
bone cut toys, and through the long 
Arctic winter the polar babies 
nestle close to their mothers’ necks 
in their warm fur bags, while the 
mothers fashion fur garments with 
the long bone needles, rarely ven- 
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theory that symmetrical proportion 
and physical strength result from 
proper cradling lies in the fact that 
among those African and Indian 
tribes where light wicker, skin- 
lined, swinging cradles are used, 
and where the limbs and heads of 
the infants are kept free from pres- 
sure, the finest specimens of physi- 
cal development may be found. 
But besides affecting physical de- 


turing far from their huts over the 
ice fields and snow wastes of that 
dark, desolate land, 

In tropical regions where no- 
madic life is the result of climatic 
conditions, the cradle _ naturally 
takes a different form. The cradle 
of the American aborigines in the 
South and Southwest are, of course, 
quite different from the fur-lited, 
birch-bark nest of the Alaskan 
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tribes, and in some of the forms 
much ingenuity in design is shown. 
The wicker slipper in which the 
Hupa mother carries her papoose is 
really exquisitely pretty, with its 
parasol arrangement to protect the 
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little head from sun or rain, and its 
bindings of colored grass; while the 
Pomo cradle is so fashioned, that a 


child can sit comfortably in the 
rounded portion. 

The Mohave Indians make a 
pretty cradle or trellis 


frame, upon which a bed 
or nest of willow or mes- 
quite bark is laid, and ff 
when the papoose nestles Fu) 
down with a counterpane mt 
of finely braided bark WJ 
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little head from falling down on 
either side, while in Montana the 
cradle-board is highly ornamented 
with bright beads, otter skin, fringes 
and bells to please the aboriginal 
esthetic tastes of the small brown 
occupant. 

Among the Nez Percé Indians, 
who were long ago a noble people 
in Idaho, the genius of the mother is 
exercised in the’ effort to ornament 
the cradle of her child; bead-worked 
buckskins, showing various figures. 
bits of shell, and leather fringes are 
all employed in fashioning the port- 
able beds which are curiously artis- 
tic. 

The Nevada Ute cradle, with its 
comfortable hood, is sometimes 
made with buckskin trappings, 
medicine bags, fringes and lashings 
in the old way known and prac- 
ticed before the advent of the white 
man, Sometimes, however, mate- 
rials derived from their white neigh- 
bors are used, and instead of quill 
work, shell work, native cloth or 
fur, one finds flannels and cloth 
lining taking the place of their na- 
tive wares, to the detriment of 


artistic harmony. 
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over him, he is as snug 
as any civilized baby in 
the most hygienic crib, 
with sanitary bedding and 
eiderdown coverlets to minister t° 
his infantine needs. 

The Yaqui cradle of the Mexican 
child of the forest has little “bosses” 
or pillows on each side to keep the 








14TH CENTURY BED 


The Moki cradle is interesting 


from the fact that the Moki are the 
only savages west of the Rocky 
Mountains who practice the real 
bona fide wicker weaving, which is 
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a lost art beyond this point, In the 
cradle frame shown in the illustra- 
tion, there is a close resemblance to 
the sacred meal-tray, and the awn- 
ing curved down to the wicker hoop 
is unique. 
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toms of those strange people, and 
shows again the “eternal feminine” 
in the savage woman. The Sioux 
cradle is designed not only as a 
resting place for the little one, but 
is made beautiful with figures of 
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In speaking of aboriginal cradles, 
the “mourning cradle” of the Mis- 
sissippi Sioux reveals one of the 
most curious and interesting cus; 
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men, horses and other objects, em- 
broidered in porcupine quills, while 
embroidered toys, tinselled and 
bright colored trinkets for the tiny 
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brown hands to play with dangle 
from the hoop of elastic wood that 
passes in front of the child’s face to 
prevent hurt from a possible fall. 

If the child dies during the period 
alotted for it to be carried about in 
its cradle, it is buried and the sor- 
rowing mother fills the empty 
cradle with black quills and feathers 
and carries it with her wherever she 
goes for a year or more. Mr, Cat- 
lin tells us in his “Eight Years,” 
that no matter how burdened the 
bereaved mother may be or how 
rough the road which she must 
travel, the empty cradle is ten- 
derly borne, the mother chatter- 
ing to it when she is busy in her 
wigwam or when she plods the for- 
est path, just as though the child she 
loved was still occupying the little, 
gayly adorned cradle. There is 
something infinitely tender and 
touching in this evidence of aborigi- 
nal mother love. 

But the Comanche cradle deserves 
a word, too, because it is the most 
primitive of Indian cradles and is a 
sort of chrysalis from which we 
trace the development of the Indian. 
It is simply a strip of black bear 
skin, doubled and laced up with 
leather thongs to enfold the papoose 
securely. Looking at it one is re- 
minded of Nokomis’s lullaby to the 
little Hiawatha, 


“Hush the naked bear 
Will hear thee!” 


and we wonder if the genius of 
Longfellow created the line or 
whether the Comanche bear-skin 
cradle suggested the thought to him. 
What could be more natural than 
that the Indian mother should touch 
the bear skin and croon, “Hush, the 
naked bear will hear thee,” the 
“naked: bear” which was shivering 
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in the cold snow, while the papoose 
lay warm and safe in his black 
skin? 

But the cradle of the aborigines, 
interesting from a pathological and 
ethnological point of view, lacks 
the romance of tradition and poetry 
that surrotinds the cradle of the civi- 
lized home, 























VELVET BED WITH GOLD AND SILVER ORNA- 
MENTS, HARDWICKE HALL, DEVONSHIRE, ENG. 


From the medieval period to the 
present, the cradle has been the 
foundation of family life, the sym- 
bol of the home, the centre of pure 
desires, the altar of selfless devotion 
and holiest prayers! 











STORY OF 

Sleeping accommodations have in 
all ages been matters of concern to 
the luxury lovers of all nations, and 
carvers, painters, gilders, tapestry 
and silk weavers, have all employed 
their arts and crafts in making 
magnificent beds for royalty to 
repose upon. Cleopatra, Solomon 
Queen Elizabeth, Francis I, Louis 
XIV, Marie Antoinette and a host 
of other royal personages, slept in 
beds that were really works of art 
and among the mos‘ treasured of 
their possessions. 

Long before house furnishings 
were anything more than the merest 
and roughest articles of necessity, 
the bed with its hangings was the 
distinctive mark of its owner’s sta- 
tion in life, One of the most fam- 
ous of historic beds is that known 
as the “Great Bed of Ware,” about 
which tradition has gathered some 
gruesome tales. This enormous bed 
which is larger than a Boston hall 
bedroom, is an example of the car- 
ver’s art in the Elizabethan period. 
The illustration here shown is from 
an engraved drawing in Shaw’s 
“Specimens of Ancient Furniture,” 
and gives a very good idea of this 
curious relic of good Queen Bess’s 
days. The “Bed of Ware” was 
known far and near and its colossal 
size excited Shakespeare’s wonder. 
for in Twelfth Night he makes 
crafty Sir Toby Belch, in his advice 
to the timorous Sir Andrew Ague- 
cheek as to how to write the chal- 
lenge to his rival, say: 


“Go write it in a martial hand; be curst 
and brief; it is no matter how witty, so it 
be eloquent, and full of invective: taunt 
him with the license of ink; if thou thou’st 
him some thrice, it shall not be amiss; and 
as many lies as will lie in thy sheet of 
paper, altho’ the sheet were big enough for 
the Bed of Ware in England, set ’em 
down; go, about it.” 


THE CRADLE 
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Two other bedsteads, both drawn 
by Mr. Shaw, here given, show that 
at the respective dates,—that bear- 
ing the figures 1628 on the carven 
headboard belonging to the period 
of Charles I, the other without date 
being assigned to the reign of 
James I,—bedsteads had high head- 
boards but no footboards. Both of 
these ancient beds were at Sir 
Samuel Meyrick’s country seat, 
Goodrich Court, in Herefordshire 
in 1832, 

One of the most sumptuous beds 
upon which former generations 
have dreamed their brief dreams of 
greatness before the last, long sleep, 
was, and is still perhaps, to be seen 
at Hardwick Castle in Derbyshire. 
This bed, which is a handsome spec- 
imen of the reign of William III, 
is of crimson velvet with ornaments 
carved in wood and covered with 
gold and silver thread. A counter- 
pane of damask silk covers its spa- 
cious proportions, and from the can- 
opy at each angle, an ostrich plume 
nods. Silk fringes that are some- 
what dimmed, added long ago to the 
brilliant appearance of this bed 
which was highly prized by the 
Dukes of Devonshire, 

Something about beds is interest- 
ing in connection with the story of 
the cradle, for before cradles were 
commonly used, children slept in 
what were called “truckle” or 
“trundle” beds, which were drawn 
out from beneath their parents’ 
mammoth “four-posters” or “tes- 
ters,” and were the receptacle at 
night of as many children as the 
family boasted. 

The earliest cradle still in exist- 
ence about which we know anything 
definitely is the old time-blackened 
oak box, set on uprights, which are 
beautifully carved at the base and 
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from the top of which two birds 
kept watch over the sleeping child 
who was sung to rest within its 
capacious depths,—that of Henry 
V. Here again we have the poetic 
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definite and individual charm -to the 
things they fashioned, and it is the 
lack of individuality of expression 
that marks our modern products of 
the turning lathe. The heart and 
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connection of tree, bird and child, 
which so often inspired the mediz- 
val wood carver and joiner who 
used his craft in making cradles. It 
is the genuine poetic fancy that was 
transmitted from the brain to the 
busy, patient fingers of those early 
workers in wood that gave a certain 


“GREAT BED OF WARE” 


soul of the craftsman is not in the 
work of his hand and the work is 
soulless. 

When one recollects that Henry 
V was born in 1388, one realizes the 
antiquity of this ancient cradle. 


which has outlived the dynasties of 
Plantagenet, 


Tudor, Stuart, and 
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Hanover, and is still strong and 
sound in the reign of his present 
Majesty, King Edward VII! 
Though the swinging boughs of 
the sturdy oak tree were generally 
used in the fashioning of swinging 


THE 


cradles for little human birds, there 
were other and more precious ma- 
terials used sometimes in_ their 
making. There are accounts of sev- 
eral solid silver cradles, but the 
most magnificent cradle ever made, 


OF THE 
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perhaps, was that sent by a certain 
German prince for the first born 
son of Queen Ulrica Eleanora of 
Sweden, and there is a curious story 
about this cradle, which was of pure 
gold set with precious jewels, 
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This prince had the wonderful 
cradle made in 1720 and sent to 
Queen Ulrica Eleanora in that year. 
The vessel carrying the gold cradle 
was wrecked off the coast of the 
Island of Thorn, however, and the 
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islanders killed the sailors who sur- 
vived the wreck and took possession 
of the cradle, which tradition says 
they buried somewhere in the 
island. ‘That the story is believed 
to be true is proved by the curious 
fact, that a few years ago, in 1895, 
the King of Sweden offered a re- 
ward of £500 for the finding of the 
golden cradle. It seems rather a 
strange proceeding to have buried 
so great a treasure instead of melt- 
ing it into coin, but we don’t know 
what sort of people the inhabitants 
of Thorn may be. 

Jacquemart, in his “History of 
Furniture,” remarks that as there 
was “progress in luxury and talent,” 
the trades became confused. In the 
fifteenth century Italy possessed 
more of talent in every one of the 
professions. Sculptors and joiners, 
pure wood carvers and painters 
were sometimes engaged to work 
upon a piece of work together, and 
furniture in its development em- 
ployed many and varied sorts of 
work and genius, 

It was about this period—1450— 
that Giuliano da Maiano and Bene- 
dicto, sculptors and joiners, con- 
ceived the plan of incrusting wood 
with divers inlaid work, or mar- 
quetry, an art already old in the 
East. From these two men there 
was formed indirectly, a school 
from which the zwfarstatort was de- 
veloped. The English word, inlay- 
ing, gives us a general idea of what 
is meant by the terms marquetry 
and mosaic, since the word mar- 
quetry is derived from the French 
verb marqueter. This method filled 
the ranks of the wood carver and 
made a suitable background for in- 
crustation of colored woods. Ebony 
carved in the same manner as that 


incrusted with ivory is sombre 


looking, and in the seventeenth cen- 
tury wood workers began light- 
ing up their interior cabinets by 
veneered tortoise shell, forming 
frames to paintings. 

Reubens himself, so some writers 
say, did not disdain to use his brush 
in decoration of this sort, and it 
was in Flanders that this style of 
furniture was particularly the vogue. 

The period known as the Renais- 
sance was celebrated for excess of 
luxury, and we find ebony cabinets 
with lapis lazuli or jasper columns 
and pedestals of gilded bronze. 
Gilded mouldings soon followed as 
frames to these sumptuous compo- 
sitions and it was not long before 
wood was merely the framework 
into which real mosaic works were 
set. This mosaic was different, Jac- 
quemart remarks, from the paintings 
in close set tubes invented by the 
ancients. 

Florentine mosaic work consisted 
of a collection of pieces cut from 
gems resembling as nearly as pos- 
sible the color of the objects to be 
represented, Finely veined marble 
of a tint ranging from chamois to 
brown, for instance, was used 
to represent the undulations and 
speckled feathers of the breast of a 
bird which was to be represented, 
while the neck and wings were 
formed by using bits of carnelian 
or jasper. Certain stones vary their 
tints if exposed to a very high de- 
gree of temperature, becoming paler 
or taking on a deeper tone, and by 
skillfully applying this knowledge 
different shades were obtained. 

It is not difficult to fix the date of 
these modifications. The Sé#p, or 


cabinets relieved of gloom by me- 
dallions and columns which may be 
called gemmed furniture, belong to 
the last days of the Renaissance 
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In the reign of Louis XIII gilded 
furniture with real mosaic was in 
high favor. Under Louis XIV a 
new phase appeared, thepze/ra dura 
work, hitherto used on small pieces 
of furniture, covered large tables, 
and in the workshops of the Gobe- 
lins in Paris, founded by the King 
and under the direction of Lebrun, 
many important specimens of what 
was formerly known as Florentine 
mosaic were executed. Many of the 
most beautiful pieces of this French 
mosaic and pietra dura may be seen 
in the Galerie d’ Apollen of the 
Louvre, where the style may be rec- 
ognized by its arabesques, the pal- 
mette, shell wreaths, surrounding 
the royal escutcheons. 

It was during the reign of Louis 
XIV that André Charles Boule 
created a new departure in the art 
of marquetry by superposing two 
plates of equal size and thickness, 
the one of metal the other of tor- 
toise shell, and after having traced 
his design, cutting them out with 
the same stroke of the saw. The 
first result was a tortoise shell 
ground with metal applications; the 
second was appliqué metal with 
tortoise shell arabesques, 

During the reign of Louis XIV 
commerce did much toward devel- 
oping marquetry. Rosewood, citron 
wood and _ violet wood were 
contrasted together in panellings, 
lozenges and other forms, making 
considerable innovations in mar- 
quetry. . Louis XV_ furniture is 
easily recognized by its exaggera- 
tion of style. Caprice seems to be 
the only law, and the fundamental 
rules of art were often exaggerated 
or ignored. 

In England, meantime, the mak- 
ing of household furniture was 
being influenced first by the Italian 


and then by the French Renais- 
sance, The style known as “Eliza- 
bethan” did not attain its highest de- 
velopment until 1607 when James I 
was on the throne, and from it the 
“Jacobean” gradually grew into be- 
ing, extending through the reign of 
Charles I, the Commonwealth, the 
Restoration and that of James II. 
This style was Superseded in the 
time of William and Mary by that 
which had had.its inception much 
earlier, but which in 1702 was 
known as “Queen Anne.” A quarter 
of a century later, in 1727, the evo- 
lution of eighteenth century furni- 
ture began. 

“The name of Thomas Chip- 
pendale, the master cabinet-maker 
of St. Martin’s Lane, London, 
has become a trade term to 
mark a certain style in furni- 
ture,” remarks Mr. Hogdon in 
his “Chats on Old Furniture,’ and 
with what is known as Chippendale 
we find the passing of marquetry 
or inlay. Mahogany was now the 
vogue for furniture and Chippen- 
dale relied solely upon delicate carv- 
ing for ornamentation. In 1756 he 
published his “Directory” and for 
the first time in the history of furni- 
ture, continental makers turned to 
England for new designs. Chippen- 
dale was scarcely original, for he 
borrowed from India and France, 
but he adapted so cleverly that his 
adaptation was really original crea- 
tion. 

After him came Sheraton, the 
Adams brothers, and Heppelwhite, 
the most famous of the Enelish cab- 
inet makers from 1720 to 1815. The 
classical cupids, mouldings, niches 
shell flutings and light garlands 
mark the Adams style, which had a 
strong influence on English art in 
furniture. One of Heppelwhite’s 
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characteristic types was the shield 
back chair, with wheat-ear decora- 
tions, and this chair is much sought 
by eager collectors. Sheraton bor- 
rowed largely from the French and 
was influenced by the Adams de- 


beautiful satin and tulip wood cabi- 
nets and panels, 

To-day we have both here and in 
London many “reproducers” of fa- 
mous old designs, and it is a hopeful 
sign that there is a vogue for the 





. 
A SHERATON CABINET 


signs. He used inlays of light col- 
ored woods and also of brass on 
mahogany, and he used marquetry 
instead of carving, almost always. 
Angelica Kauffman, the sweet- 
heart of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
did not disdain to paint Sheraton’s 


Courtesy of Paul West Co. 


really artistic designs of the eight 
eenth century wood workers. From 
this “reproducing” there may, per- 
haps, come some genuine “produc- 
ing” of that which is beautiful and 
harmonious and therefore truly ar 
tistic. 
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The Real Alcestis 


By ALIcE WINTER 
66 HEM Greeks,” said Deacon 


Emery, pushing his chair 

back, “suttenly hed power- 
ful imaginations. Give ’em any 
old story you please and they'd 
fix it up with gods and god- 
desses and Syllys and Carybideses 
until nobody couldn’t half rec- 
ognize what it started with. I ain’t 
denyin’ but what they git a mighty 
pooty story out on’t before they’re 
through. My daughter Sally, that’s 
school-marmin’ down to Wooster, 
she left some of her old books be- 
hind her, and I set a heap on them 
that tells all those old yarns. It 
seems kind o’ lonely winter evenin’s 
nowadays, with all the children 
growed up and gone west; and 
when the chores is clean done up, 
ma and me we jest take and sit 
around and read them stories and 
talk ’em over and figure ‘em out 
cause it appears that every one hez 
a different way of tellin’ ’em. 

“Now, you take that ‘ere story of 
Alcestis, Lordy massy, the differ- 
ent ways different fellers tells that. 

“First an old Greek feller with a 
name nobody can’t pronounce, he 
gives his idees, and then a feller 
named Morris, he prinks it out all 
spick and span, and then a feller 
named Browning waltzes all around 
it and shows it up in his style. My 


land o’ Goshen, es I says to ma, I 
says, ‘I guess Jabez Emery’s got as 
good a right to his version of that 
tale as any of them highfalutin’ old 
codgers, and better, because the way 
I figure it out, I ain’t dependent on 
no heathen merricles,’ I says. 

“Now, in the first place, the god 
Apoller hasn’t got no place in that 
story, because in this day and gen- 
eration we know there wasn’t never 
no such a thing as the god Apoller. 
Consequently he couldn’t never hev 
done what he was credited with. 

“But, on the other hand, it’s as 
plain as a pikestaff that something 
must ’a happened to kick up such an 
all-fired excitement; an’ I’ll bet my 
explanation comes a heap nearer 
the truth than them other fellers’, 
because theirs drags in all sorts of 
impossible happenings and mine is 
just plain common sense. Yes, siree 
I see just how it happened. 

“Ye see, Admetus was a king; 
but in them days when George 
Washington hadn't taught ’em no 
better, a feller could be a king and 
yet mean well, Admetus was that 
kind. He set out to be a benefactor 
of his race. They was derned hard 
up for modern improvements in his 
day. They wore sheets and piller 
cases instead of pants, and in various 
other ways they was clean behind 
the times. But the wust of all was 
lucifer matches, Lordy massy, but it 
was hard keepin’ house without luci- 
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fer matches, and Admetus he set out 
to invent ’em, It stands to reason 
that them ignorant heathens didn’t 
know what in Hades he was a doin’, 
and they hed to explain it to them- 
selves by sayin’ that he was havin’ 
dealin’s with the sun god. That’s 
how this here Apoller idear first 
took root. 

“Admetus he didn’t know any toa 
much himself, an’ he was careless- 
like in handlin’ his materials till fust 
thing you know there was a fearful 
explosion and his wife and father 
and mother came runnin’ inter the 
kitchin and there was Admetus lyin’ 
on his marble floor ’most uncon- 
scious and with a terrible burn all 
down one side. Lordy massy, there 
was a hullabaloo! They sent a slave 
—for they hadn’t heard of Abe Lin- 
coln, neither, a scootin’ down the 
road for a doctor, and Alcestis—she 
was Admetus’ wife, and set a heap 
by her husband—she took on dread- 
ful. 

“Well, the doctor he comes and 
looks Admetus over and he says, 
‘They ain’t but one way to save him 
so fur as I can see,’ he says, ‘an that 
is to graft enough new skin on him 
to kiver the whole burn, It’s too big 
to heal itself,’ he says, ‘an it’ll take 
a heap o’ cuticle to do the business. 
We'll hev to take it from several 
livin’ persons, an’ we can’t begin too 
soon, he says, 

“Well, ain’t there three of us 
right here?’ says Alcestis. ‘You 
pitch right in,’ she says; ‘here’s Mr. 
Pheres’ (that was Admetus’ father), 
‘an Mrs. Pheres an’ me.’ 

“ “Lordy massy, Alcestis, what 
air you talkin’ about?’ says Mr. 
Pheres. ‘Folks never thought of 
such nonsense when I was young 
Graftin’ live persons as if they was 
apple trees! If my poor son hes 


got to die let him die in peace, with- 
out bein’ tormented by these new- 
fangled schemes thet doctors hes 
got up to amuse theirselves with. 
Besides, I got eczema. My skin 
wouldn't be no use. 

“* An’ it’s my opinion you’d ought 
ter be savin’ up your strength to 
take care of your poor children. | 
doubt if there’s enough royalty 
from all Admetus’ inventions to sup- 
port ‘em,’ says he. 

“Alcestis she turns to the mother, 
but before she could speak, Mrs. 
Pheres whipped out, 

““Ton’t talk to me, Alcestis. 
You know well enough that I’m a 
scientist, and there ain’t no sich 
thing as pain nor skin neither,’ she 
says, ‘an it’s agin’ my principles to 
hear talk of ’em,’ she says. 

“*Thet’s so,’ says Pheres. “The 
death of my son will bring down my 
gray hairs with sorrow to the grave,’ 
he says, ‘but we must submit to the 
awful decrees of providence,’ says 
he, and Mrs, Pheres and him nipped 
out of the palace and down the road 
as if they was afraid of bein’ de- 
voured by the doctor and sliced up 
willy nilly. 

“Alcestis she give a big gulp, an’ 
then she says, ‘Doctor,’ she says, ‘I 
won't ask anybody else. You kin 
take all of my skin that’s necessary.’ 

“Well, says the doctor, ‘ye see 
I can’t do that without sacrificin’ 
you. It'll take more than one per- 
son can spare,’ he says, ‘It hed ought 
to be divided between a good dozen.’ 

“ ‘Wr'hat if I do die?’ says Alcestis. 
‘I’m willin’ an’ glad to give my life 
for my husband. An’ if I wasn’t 
willin’ I’d ought ter be. I can’t in- 
vent lucifer matches an’ he kin— 
give him time. My mind is made 
up.’ 

“Well,” says the doctor, ‘I dan’t 
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keer which one o’ you I kill, so long 
as I save one,’ says he. 

“While they was talkin’ they 
heard an awful racket at the door 
bell an’ in walked an old friend as 
cheerful as a chipmunk, He was a 
travellin’ man that was in the habit 
o’ droppin’ in on ’em whenever he 
come that way, 

““Lordy massy, says he. ‘What’s 
up?’ 

“So the doctor and Alcestis they 
both begin to explain, an’ he give a 
whistle, 

“*Wall, he says, ‘I guess this is 
no time for you to be foolin’ with 
company. I’d better go down to the 
club. There’s a meetin’ o’ the Ancient 
Order of Achaians to-night, an’ I 
guess some of ’em will put me up. 
Me and Admetus is members.’ 

““TDon’t you do no sich a thing, 
Hercules, says Alcestis real sharp. 
‘The spare room is all clean, with 
fresh sheets on the bed, an’ I don’t 
want Admetus to come to an’ find 
that I’ve turned away a friend of 
his, He’ll have to admit that I was 
a good wife and a good housekeeper 
to the very last,’ she says, an’ then 
she begin to cry. 

“Say, says Hercules to the doc- 
tor, ‘can you wait ten minutes be- 


fore you begin to carve this lady?’ 

“*T guess it'll take me more than 
that to git ready,’ says he real 
grumpy, for he didn’t like the busi- 
ness at all. 

“Hercules he dropped his valise 
and skinned out of the door lickity 
split, an’ the doctor fussed around 
gittin’ his tools in order, when fust 
thing you know, here comes Hercu- 
les with his face just streamin,’ an’ 
lordy massy, the whole road was 
just jammed with men in sheets and 
piller cases, 

“ “Here, doctor, yelled Hercules, 
‘it shan’t be never said that the An- 
cient Order of Achaians deserted one 
of their members in distress, Every 
man jack of us is here to offer a 
piece of skin as big as a silver dollar. 
An’ I would furthermore move that 
we give three cheers and a tiger for 
her that was willin’ to do as much 
as all of us put together—only 
there’s no necessity.’ 

“That, I figure it out was the way 
it likely really happened. Don’t it 
sound like horse sense? An’ the rea- 
son it hed such a wide publicity was 
thet Balaustion, the hired girl, she 
told it in every kitchin in town an’ 
it kep’ gettin’ bigger an’ bigger every 
time she told it.” 


A Not Unforeseen Contingency 


By Oscar Fay ADAMS 


How light she trips across the snow 
With dog beside and skates on arm. 
The frolic breezes with her go 
As on she speeds to Darley Farm. 


I watch her down the lane that leads 
To Darley Farm beside the lake 

Her gown hem sweeps the frozen reeds 
That almost with the touch awake. 


For sure so sweet a touch might stir 
To sudden life the stiffened clod; 
The deaf should list to call from her, 
The blind obey her slightest nod. 


The deaf might hear, the blind might see— 
Yet she to me is deaf and blind, 

Has gracious words for all but me, 
Is only unto me unkind 


She deems she has no need of me,— 
But can that dog make fast her skate? 

Perplexed enough she soon will be,— 
And so, methinketh, here [ll wait! 
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Massachusetts and the Foreigner 


OSTON is distinctly cosmopoli- 
tan of late, perhaps as much so 
as any city in the world. She 

has her colonies of various foreign 
nationalities, Italians, Armenians. 
Turks, Syrians and a half dozen 
others, as well as her ghetto and 
her Chinatown, The same may be 
said in a general way of any city 
and large town almost in the whole 
state, so high has risen the tide of 
foreign immigration within the last 
decade or two. Moreover there has 
been overflow into the rural dis- 
tricts and you find the old time 
Yankee farmer looking over his 
stone fence boundary at the labors 
of other farmers who speak a 
strange tongue to their horses and 
grow strange herbs in their kitchen 
gardens. Here and there you find 
a town largely populated by people 


of some certain nationality, at- 
tracted thither by some common 
cause. Such is Maynard, where the 
woolen mills are filled with Finns, 
hardy emigrants from the north of 
Europe, not’a bad people no doubt, 
and with the making of real New 
Englanders in them—with time, 
and Yankee teaching and the mer- 
cies of ‘Providence all helping. 
Most of them speak their own lan- 
guage just now and _ understand 
little English. So in sections of 
Lowell you find Kanuck French the 
leading language. 

Taking the state as a whole the 
percentage shown by the vital sta- 
tistics is something surprising to 
the average New Englander. Read 
this, for instance, and wonder. The 
whole number of births in 1904 was 
75,014, of which 38,689 were males 
and 36,325 females. The natives 
numbered 23,365 and the foreigners 
37,047. The parentage was: Native 
father and foreign mother, 7,541: 
foreign father and native mother, 
6,932; unknown, 129. The mar- 
riages were: Total, 25,993; native, 
11,354; foreign, 8,851; native groom, 
2,998; foreign groom, 2,790. The 
deaths were: Total, 48,482; male, 
24,726; female, 23,756; native, 
33,795; foreign, 14,376; unknown, 
311. 

That is, roughly speaking, there 
were more than half as many more 
children born of foreign parents 
than of native parents during 1904; 
there were three marriages of for- 
eigners to every four of natives and 
more than twice as many natives 
died as foreigners. Even with our 
making-over machinery, which is 
warranted to turn a Turk or a Finn 
into a Yankee in a generation or 
two, it becomes a serious question 
with thinking people whether the 
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factory is not soon destined to be 
overworked. It may be that an 
Italian or an Armenian, dropped 
into a community ruled by Yankee 
institutions and surrounded in daily 
life by Yankees, will become like 
his neighbors before he dies and 
that his children and grandchildren 
will be Yankees in very truth. 
There is hope in this if not reason 
for full belief. But when you find 
the foreigners outnumbering the 
natives, living in communities where 
they preserve in large measure their 
own language and customs, it is a 
fair question whether numbers will 
not prevail over institutions and the 
result be the survival of the 
ported mentality, customs, 
habit of thought, 

The fact is Massachusetts seems 
to have on hand a surplus stock of 
“Americans in the making.” The 
machinery is in danger of breaking 
down and the guiding hands thereof 
may well be bewildered and over- 
worked. Our raw materials are 
tariffed pretty nearly to death 
here in New England, but there 
seems to be no schedule which in- 
cludes importations of this kind. 
Moreover we are not to blame for 
all this influx. We have not 
‘stretched forth imploring hands to 
the illiterate Syrian or the ignoble 
Turk. They have been dumped 
upon us, mostly -without our knowl- 
edge and entirely without our 
consent, by the big steamship com- 
panies. The steerage is the best pay- 
ing part of the trans-Atlantic 
business. The more thousands the 
ship can bring, the more money in 
the pockets of those who draw the 
dividends. After they land, why, 
the deluge—and the water is rising 
pretty fast. New England was peo- 
pled originally by those who dared 
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come, and it took -brave men and 
women to do it; It took pluck and 
character to face the dangers and 
trials of the voyage, and the result 
was a splendid stock which has 
built up the greatest nation in the 
world. New England is being peo- 
pled now by those who dare not 
stay at home, or who are tempted 
by the bait which is dangled before 
their ignorance in every purlieu of 
Europe and Asia Minor. Many of 
these newcomers are fine people 
and we can make men of them— 
Yankee men—if we are given time. 
But there is enough and more than 
enough of the raw stock on hand to 
keep our educational mills grinding 
for a generation, Moreover, others 
of them are the worst kinds of de- 
generates and have no business on 
earth anyhow. The exclusion laws 
are supposed to shut these out, and 
they do in part, but there are a good 
many leaks, 

The fact is, it is about time to call 
a halt in the whole business for a 
period, take account of stock, look 
up means for finishing up the half- 
manufactured goods already in 
hand and disposing of the finished 
product before we accumulate any 
more of the raw material. That’s 
common sense in the manufacture 
of cotton goods, boots and shoes 
and woolens, It ought to be com- 
mon sense in the work of making 
men out of—well, out of what the 
steamship companies bring us. 





Illiteracy in New England 


t Binns foregoing leads to the fur- 
ther application of statistics to 

New England conditions. The 
white male population of New Eng- 
land according to the census of 
1900 was 204,228 between the ages 
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of 21 to 24. Of these 11,290 could 
not read or write their own lan- 
guage. That is what constitutes 
illiteracy in the language of the 
census bureau, That is practically 
55 in every thousand, or about five 
per cent. The total native born 
population was 141,960 and of these 
2,048 were illiterate, 14.4 per thou- 
sand, a little less than one and a 
half per cent. There were 62,268 
foreign born, of whom 9,242 were 
illiterate, 148.4 to the thousand, or 
almost 15 per cent. That tells the 
story as a whole. Now, if you make 
a study of the section state by state 
you find the situation expressed in 
still more vigorous figures. Massa- 
chusetts had in 1900 more foreign 
born population than all the rest of 
the New England states put to- 
gether, 35,310 males of ages be- 
tween 21 and 24. That’s more than 
half as many as her native born 
men of those ages. She had seven 
to the thousand illiterates among 
her native born population, ‘seven- 
tenths of one per cent., and 124.5 to 
the thousand among ‘her foreign 
born population, or almost 13 per 
cent. Connecticut came next with 
the same percentage of’ illiterates 
among her native born young men 
of voting age, seven-tenths of one 
per cent., but an increase to 17’ per 
cent. among the foreign born. 
Rhode Island follows with almost 
two per cent. of illiterates dmong 
her native born of this age and sex 
and 16 per cent, among her foreign 
born, 

The showing of the other three 
states is not so good among the 
natives. The percentage of illite- 
rates among the native born men 
between the ages of 21 and 24 is 
two in Vermont, three and a third 
each in Maine and New Hamp- 
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shire, while the illiterates number 
among the foreign born in these 
states as follows: Vermont 16 per 
cent., Maine 19.6 per cent. and New 
Hampshire 21.4 per cent. 

The showing is fairly plain. In 
those states which are most ad- 
vanced in their educational facili- 
ties illiteracy is practically wiped 
out among the native born, yet it 
prevails to a degree which is rather 
disquieting among the adopted 
sons. Even in Massachusetts one 
young man in seven among those 
foreigners newly arrived at voting 
age can neither read nor write in 
his own language nor any other 
In New Hampshire and Maine it is 
practically one young man in five, 
and in the other states it ranges at 
about one in six. In other words 
the rising tide of immigration in 
New England means also a rising 
tide of illiteracy, Whether the lat- 
ter will drown out the good work 
we are trying to do for the former 
remains to be seen; but in any case 
it is time we built either a break- 
water or an ark, 


The Right Kind of Immigration 


OU can’t blame the immigrant. 

New England is a good place 

to visit and a better place to 
stay in. Moreover we want more 
people. and will gladly welcome 
them—provided they are cf the 
right sort. And in the fact that 
those we are now getting are not 
altogether of the right sort we are 
ourselves to blame. New England 


has to-day more opportunities to 
offer men, rich or poor, and espe- 
cially those neither very rich nor 
very poor, than any other place in 
It is not necessary to 


the world. 

















ABANDONED FARMS 


enumerate them, they speak for 
themselves. Only we need to make 
them talk loud enough to be heard 
by our brethren of our own stock 
in the wider world, The West, the 
Southwest and now the South are 
all doing this. They appropriate 
money by the thousands in Los 
Angeles and Seattle, in Denver ana 
Tucson and Oklahoma, in Savan- 
nah and Memphis and Chattanooga, 
and spread the news broadcast in 
other portions of the United States, 
saying they have the finest chances 
for good Americans on earth, the 
best opportunities in the world for 
settlement and business. And in 
this way they draw good Ameri- 
cans from all over the country and 
build up their cities and their states 
with men and women of the good 
old American stock. Pshaw! It’s 
easy. All you’ve got to do is to go 
ahead and do it; the rest will fol- 
low. Western people are coming 
back and settling in New England 
every day, to their advantage and 
our own, What we need is more of 
them. .We have the opportunities, 
two to one of what they have in 
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other sections. What is needed is a 
little of the advertising for men 
which they do so extensively in the 
West. California has caught ten 
thousand New Englanders in just 
this way. More than half of them 
are homesick, too, and need only to 
be invited with the right kind of an 
invitation to return joyfully. Give 
them an old home year, as well as 
an old home week once in a while. 
There’s no reason why a New Eng- 
land Promotion Committee should 
not be as successful in this kind 
of work as a California Promotion 
Committee has been, 

With such people filling up our 
waiting farms and business oppor- 
tunities our illiterates would find no 
room and would go elsewhere— 
good luck to them! Many a local 
town in New England has done 
that sort of thing with success, 
drawing immigration of the right 
sort from other New England 
towns and from other sections out- 
side of New England. New Eng- 
land as a whole might well do it 
better and with greater success. 


Abandoned Farms 


By Isapetta Howe FISKE 


Old gray houses, worn by the weather, 

And old gray hill-sides stand. together 

Mystic and homely, man and wife, 

A marriage of nature and human life 

Mated in mute, mysterious way 

By the ritual that the seasons say—__ 

There men have been born and grown and died, 
A round of life, by the mountain side. 








Affairs in New England 


By “Tue New ENGLANDER” 


The Shellfishness of Man 


ISASTER threatens at New- 

buryport, apprehension hangs 

over Boston and through all 
New England there should be a 
shiver and a thrill. The New Eng- 
land clambake may well see its 
finish looming up ahead. In fact 
the shell fish all round is steadily 
drawing nearer and nearer a condi- 
tion of shan’t fish. First it was the 
lobster. Time was when anyone 
within a day’s trip of the sea beach 
might put himself in the condition 
of Macbeth’s witch, “making the 
green one red” boiling lobsters. All 
you had to do was to drop a lobster 
pot overboard at night, then row 
out next morning and pick your 
lobsters out of it, taking care to take 
them by the small of the back so as 
not to lose a finger between their 
great claws. Lobsters big enough 
to fill a whole family with white 
flesh and keen delight were crawl- 
ing round on the bottom asking to 
be caught. Now to the poor man 
the lobster is no more than is Sarah 
Bernhardt or a front seat at the 
Cadet theatricals. Money makes 
the mare go and it is the only thing 
that makes the lobster come. If you 
haven’t any money you needn't 
come around where lobsters are 
sold. Just as “sweets to the sweet” 
was the cry in Hamlet’s day so now 
it is lobsters to the lobster, and you 
find them mainly on the tables of 
the trust or where the extravagant 
youth lunches with his best girl. 
Most..of the lobsters have been 
eaten up and those that remain are 
so scarce that the man with an ordi- 


nary income can-no more afford to 
open them than he can champagne. 

Now Newburyport makes outcry 
about its clams. Two hundred men 
and sometimes more at Newbury- 
port make a hard living but a good 
one digging clams. For miles along 
the mouth of the Merrimac river 
stretch Joppa Flats which are the 
great clam garden of the state. 
Year in and year out the diggers 
have but to dig. They reap where 
they have not sown but the clams 
have sprung up in their wake to be 
dug again. In summer the little 
city by the sea sends to Boston as 
many as a thousand gallons of soft 
shelled clams daily. In winter time 
the yield is half that for the clam is 
no summer visitor, He inhabits the 
flat the year round. Now, however, 
like the lobster he begins to make 
himself scarce—and small. The 
flat farmers find their crops spind- 
ling and uncertain and a wail of 
apprehension has gone up. The 
same conditions have been found 
prevalent in Buzzard’s Bay, another 
great clam stronghold. In other 
places along shore the clam is 
already almost as extinct as the 
dodo, He once flourished on the 
flats in Boston harbor. All you 
had to do was set your bucket 
down, bend your back over the clam 
hoe, and pick your clams up. You 
rarely had to move the bucket till 
it was full, Now the shrill wind 


whistles over empty flats, and you 
may whistle too for your clams. The 
clam bids fair to travel the same 
sorrowful road that the lobster has 
blazed for him. 

Already those who watch Joppa 
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Flats are talking about a closed sea- 
son for clams and _ propagating 
clams by incubator and clam sub- 
sidies; anything in fact that will 
lure the two-shelled delight back in 
numbers and size like those of yore. 
New England industries seem to 
have verily a hard time of it. The 
clambake is the poor man’s rightful 
and delightful dissipation. Perish 
the thought that the clams should 
perish ! 

Newburyport is not alone in its 
tribulation. They are mad about 
the scallops down at Nantucket. If 
there is anything on earth that is 
more luscious than lobster it may 
be properly steamed, fragrant, suc- 
culent clam just peeping from its 
blue tinted, invitingly half open 
shell. Then if there is anything 
that goes the clam one better it is 
the brown and nutty fried scallop. 
Nantucket is the heaven-provided 
home of the scallop. All about 
in the shallows of the sea he 
grows and the dredgers go forth 
to dredge the year round. ‘There is 
no dearth of scallops as far as the 
supply goes. To paraphrase Cole- 
ridge there are “scallops, scallops 
everywhere and not a one to eat”— 
for Nantucketers anyway. They all 
go to New York and Boston mar- 
kets and the man from Nantucket 
may eat them there if he will, but 
not at home. There again the cruel 
grip of monopoly has closed upon 
the innocent delights of the people 
and they know them no more. Scal- 
lops bring too much money in the 
great marts of trade to be the indul- 
gence of the man at whose door 
they grow. Nantucket and New- 
buryport clasp hands across the 
sobbing sea and add their wail to 
that of the winter winds which are 
not so unkind as the fell grip of 
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circumstance. The whole shellfish 
matter really needs attention. Those 
who.go down to the sea in parlor 
cars have verily found out what 
good things grow in the brine and 
are in a fair way to monopolize 
them. 


South Boston to the Fore 


Over in South Boston a thing 
happened just a few nights ago 
which was a step in the direction 
of real philanthropy. Classes were 
opened in the science of salesman. 
ship. The object of the work is to 
teach young women, and I doubt 
not young men, how to sell goods 
over the counter, Several of Bos- 
ton’s largest dry goods stores seem 
to be behind the movement and it 
is a step in a very right direction. 
Not that there are not plenty of 
good salesmen and saleswomen in 
Boston’s retail people of 
whom it is a privilege to buy goods 
they so deftly direct your wander- 
ing fancy to the thing you really 
ought to have, no matter if its cost 
is four sixty three when all you 
really intended to spend was a dol- 
lar ninety eight. That’s salesman- 
ship. Probably just as much tact 
and wisdom is necessary to conduct 
the sale of a fourteen dollar shirt 
waist to a two dollar and a half 
customer as is needful to pilot a 
critical case at law through the in- 
tricacies of court proceeding. Then 
there is even harder work than this 
to do. There are the lady shoppers 
who just shop from shop to shop 
without any intent to buy. It is 
the task of the salesman, or sales- 
woman to deftly fix the wandering 
mind of such on something which 
shall seem to them of such super- 
lative value and such a bewildering 


stores, 
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opportunity that they will cast dis- 
cretion to the wind, pounce upon 
the bargain, carry it off in triumph 
and have the bill charged to Dad. 
Nobody but Dad can realize how 
many such salesmen there are in 
Boston’s palatial stores, There are 
even better than these on deck in 
rare instances, number one gold 
chop brands who can make the 
masculine cynic, who now and then 
allows some innocent woman to 
entice him within reach of the 
siren, who comes to scoff, remain 
to pray the wily saleswoman to do 
up the package and have it sent up 
while he cheerfully passes up his 
chips—and then goes out and kicks 
himself and wonders how it hap- 
pened, 

There are even such, but dear 
me! there are others. These others, 
well! Some of them couldn’t sell a 
necktie to a man who had got as 
far as the necktie counter and then 
suddenly found that he didn’t have 
one on, Then there is one class 
worse—those that wouldn’t. There 
is the young woman who is so busy 
with her gum that she hasn’t time 
to do business. There is that other 
whose social duties keep her in de- 
lightful converse with her mates 
while you walk around her and ask 
questions, and who hardly conde- 
scends to recognize your imperti- 
nence when you poke her with an 
umbrella. 

Last of all—and his name is 
anathema—is the youfig meant-to- 
be salesman who insists on show- 
ing you how little you know about 
his line of goods in particular and 
business in general even if he has 
condescendingly to explain it all to 
you during a half hour session. 


This last type couldn’t sell you 
goods if he went to jail for not 
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doing it; yet you find him in the 
department store once in a while. 
There is no doubt that Boston’s 
good salesmen and saleswomen can 
be made better by training. Even 
the types I have touched upon may 
possibly be made to see the error 
of their ways, all but the last men- 
tioned; for him there is no hope; 
nor for the rest of us who happen 
to get against him, until the floor 
walker comes along and finds him 
out. When that day comes there 
shall be joy in the department store 
heaven—over one less sinner to 
worry about. 


Dennis of Fairhaven 


H. H. Rogers of Fairhaven is a 
New England man, but nobody has 
heard of the section passing a vote 
of thanks to Massachusetts for 
having raised him, The fact is Mr. 
Rogers seems to possess qualities 
that some of us don’t like. Either 
exceptional ability or exceptional 
opportunity, or both, have made 
him very rich, That most always 
hurts the rest of us. That a chick 
that was hatched out of a similar 
setting with ourselves and roosted 
on the same roost while his comb 
was sprouting should grow up such 
a Plymouth Rock rooster while the 
rest of us are bantams is often a 
cause for disfavor. Mr. Rogers has 
done many fine things for Fair- 
haven, one of which was the giving 
of a magnificent church. Some of 
us think this church an architec- 
tural wonder; others call it a misfit. 
There are people who will even 
look a gift church in the transept. 
Anyway it is a magnificent thing 
and cost a lot of somebody’s money, 
presumably the donor’s; for he 
handed it over, Mr. Rogers is one 
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of the heads of the Standard Oil 
Company, the one, Lawson thinks, 
with which they do the most of 
their butting. Lawson’s lurid de- 
scriptions of Mr. Rogers and his 
methods have taught many of us 
that if we are to love him at all we 
must do it on the scriptural injunc- 
tion of “love your enemies.” 

All this may or may not be 
against Mr. Rogers’s wisdom and 
uprightness of character. There 
are divided opinions on this, even 
in Fairhaven, But the latest act of 
Mr. Rogers is the one destined to 
be his nemesis, in the good opinion 
of the average man, for good and 
all. It shows to what arrogance 
much money and continued success 
in having your own way, even with 
Tom Lawson, may bringa man. H. 
H. Rogers has put the rope around 
his own neck, let go of the limb 
and kicked away the barrel. Now 
he must hang for it. The sover- 
eign state of Missouri haled Mr. 
Rogers before the undeniable court 
of New York state and asked him 
questions under oath. These ques- 
tions Mr. Rogers refused to answer. 

Now we all, without regard to 
age, sex or previous condition of 
servitude, think this was insolence. 
Supposing you or I or Bill Jones 
had been asked questions by the 
sovereign state of Missouri in the 
undeniable courts of New York and 
had failed to answer them; what 
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do you suppose would have hap- 
pened to us? We know mighty 
well. We would have been clapped 
into jail so quickly that the specta- 
tors would have rubbed their eyes 
trying to think what had become of 
us. In due time we would have 
been hauled out and asked the 
questions over again and if we had 
not come to our senses by that time. 
back we would have gone for a 
longer and perhaps indefinite stay. 
Nothing of this sort happened to 
Mr. Rogers. He seems to have 
proved that insolence is justifiable 
and contempt of court a pastime 
for a man who has enough of other 
people’s money in his poke and is 
the head of a sufficient number of 
corporations. It is possible that 
Mr. Rogers’s contempt of the New 
York courts is justifiable and that 
his derision of the sovereign state 
of Missouri is a similar logical se- 
quence. That's as may be; but the 
great bar of public opinion 
questioning the man at the same 
time, and it got its answer. Neither 
one for 
Dennis, but that is what his name 
is henceforth with the public. It’s 
You 
may snap your fingers at a sover- 
eign state and thumb your nose at 


was 
of those Hs is an initial 


the beginning of his end, too, 


a judge and live, perhaps, but pub- 
lic opinion is Destiny with a large 
D, and it is after Dennis. 
































St. Johnsbury, Vermont, and Its Industries 


By Mary R. P. Hatcu 


ONG years agone when the 
pioneers of Vermont wrestled 
with the primeval forest, when 
the long red pung of winter and the 
Noah’s Ark of summer made bi- 
yearly pilgrimages for supplies to 
Boston, one of the latest drivers, 
Winchester Burt of Burke, used to 
take off his shoes and stockings and 
go through St. Johnsbury barefoot 
because he declared with grim hu- 
mor that it was holy ground. Why? 
His independence had been offended 
in some way which tradition has 
forgotten to record along with the 
barefoot incident. However, to one 
whose birthplace is here it is easy 
to smile at Winchester Burt’s sar- 
casm and feel in his heart that his 
native town is indeed holy ground. 
A Swiss traveller, disappointed in 
many wonders of America, once 
wrote: “Here I am, in American 
Alp land. Since I left my home on 
the borders of the limpid Lake Lu- 
cerne I have seen nothing com- 
parable to the picturesque scenery 
around St. Johnsbury. The place 
with its environs is one of the pret- 
tiest in New England. Pretty is 
not the exact word to qualify a 
scenery which combines the beauti- 
ful, the graceful and the sublime, 
in mountains, wooded hills, sweet 
valleys and ‘those blue eyes of na- 
ture, as Goethe calls them, the 
lakes, and gorgeous cloudland.” 
The lordly prospect from The 
Knob compels recognition of the 
Passumpsic, Lake Willoughby, the 
Green Mountains, the Franconia 
range and the Presidential peaks. 
These hover over the lovely ter- 


raced village protectingly, and give 
it some of its most beautiful aspects 
as well as its most magnificent ones. 

St. Johnsbury is not an old town 
as towns go, The royal charter of 
George the Third was granted in 
1770 to “certain of his loving sub- 
jects in the Province of New York.” 
The place was called Dunsmore, 
and sixteen years later Thomas 
Chittenden, governor of Vermont, 
made an official grant to Dr. Jona- 
than Arnold and associates “of a 
tract of land to be known as the 
Township of St. Johnsbury.” It 
was Ethan Allen who proposed that 
the town be called after his friend, 
St. John de Crevecoeur, the French 
consul at New York, but it was St. 
John himself who suggested the 
less euphonious name. In a letter 
to General Allen he wrote, “I would 
observe that the name of St. 
John being already given to many 
places in the country, might be 
contrived by the appellation of St. 
Johnsbury.” And contrived it was. 

The first sawmill was built on the 
Passumpsic in 1787, Dr. Arnold’s 
house was built the same year and 
to this house Dr. Arnold brought 
his third wife, Cynthia Hastings 
of Charlestown, New Hampshire, 
some sly plotting having gone on 
for the acquirement of wives for the 
St. Johnsbury province, whose con- 
dition, it was declared, bore resem- 
blance to that of the Romans before 
the coming of the Sabines. 

From the year 1815 the history of 
St. Johnsbury is in large degree the 
history of the Fairbanks scale in- 
dustry. Joseph Fairbanks of Brim- 
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field, Massachusetts, in the sixth 
generation from Jonathan Fayer- 
bancke of Dedham, 1636, set up his 
grist and sawmill on the stream 
called West Brook. Here he and 
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his sons, who were of eminently 
practical and mechanical turn of 
mind, presently employed their en- 
ergies in a wheelwright and foun- 
dry business, and in time this 
developed into .a manufactory of 
stoves, hoes, pitchforks, cast iron 
plows, etc. It was Thaddeus who 
patented the cast iron plow and the 
Fairbanks cook stove. He was also 
the inventor of the refrigerator now 
used. 

That necessity is the mother of 
invention was perhaps never better 
illustrated than by the invention of 
the Fairbanks scale. In 1830 the 
Fairbanks were awarded a_ con- 
tract for making hemp-dressing ma- 
chines, and this new industry called 
for some means of weighing wagon 
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loads of rough hemp. So Thad- 
deus, the second son of Joseph, con- 
trived an apparatus by which chains 
dropping from a steelyard beam 
suspended on a high frame could 
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grapple the wheel axles, lift the 
load, and get its weight approxi- 
mately. Although this in some 
measure solved the problem, it did 
not satisfy the mind of the inventor 
for it was both awkward and ineffi- 
cient. He thought much over the 
matter and finally caught a better 
idea and one entirely novel, that of 
a platform resting on levers. This 
was the embodiment of the prin- 
ciple now known as the platform 
scale. “The Ancient reign of 
Astrea was disturbed, the steelyard 
of old Rome was taking its de- 
parture.” The traffic of the world 
was soon to be eased by the new 
method and lifted by the Fairbanks 
scale. 

Even this did not satisfy Thad- 
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deus. Though practical, it still had 
its clumsy features. But when it 
occurred to him that “with two A 
shaped, or four straight levers meet- 
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ing at the steelyard rod, or hang- 
ing from one that hung upon the 
steelyard rod, he could secure four 
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knife-edged supports for his plat- 
form,” the leverage as related to the 
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steelyard beam being the same for 
all, he knew that he had perfected 
a practical weighing machine, and it 
satisfied his idea of a scale as noth- 
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ing else had. %o make something 
out of nothing, Mr. Fairban’s de- 
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clared to be a difficult task. Con- 
struction in those days had to be 
the work of the inventor, and with 
inadequate shops and paucity of 
tools the handiwork was a serious 
offshoot of mind work. However, 
obstructions .were levelled, and in 
time new styles of scales were in- 
vented and manufactured. There 
came into being portable platform, 
warehouse and counter scales, ca- 
nal elevator, live stock and railroad 
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ality, concentration, and unostenta- 
tious living, they formed a happy 
balance and adjustment of qualities 
for a successful partnership. Eras- 
tus was a born leader, Joseph a 
lawyer and a man of brilliant parts, 
Thaddeus the brain and _ hand 
worker, continually devising new 
applications of his original inven- 
tion, 

The public learned that anything 
which bore the name of Fairbanks 
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scales, postal and druggist balances. 
There are hundreds of varieties and 
the capacity ranges from one-tenth 
of a grain to five hundred tons. 
That the track scale has effected 
a complete revolution in railway 
transportation is on record at the 
United States Patent Office. 

It was in 1834 that the three sons, 
Erastus, Thaddeus and Joseph P.. 
founded the E, & T. Fairbanks & 
Company. Men of marked individu- 


had on it the stamp of excellence 
and reliability. It has been 
gestively said that every instru- 
ment constructed in their works 
embodied an ideal; that the prin- 
ciples of right, precision and equi- 
poise swung on its delicate pivots. 
Durability was also sought for and 
attained—scales are still in use 
which were built fifty and even 
seventy-five years ago—while the 
matter of accuracy from the first 


sug- 
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was a supreme consideration. The 
canal scale of hundreds of tons 
must respond to the fraction of a 
pound, the trip scale, for weighing 
silk, must be sensitive to the one- 
hundredth part of an ounce. 

The Fairbanks scales are the 
standard both in this country and 
abroad. The St. Johnsbury weigh- 
ing machines are used in the West 
Indies, South America, Mexico, 
Canada, Russia, Sweden, Denmark, 
Germany, Switzerland, Italy, Eng- 
land, France, Turkey, India and 
Australia. 
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They are announced as standard 
in the Japanese Postal Service and 


the Chinese Imperial Customs. 
They have been rendered the high- 
est awards at international exposi- 
tions including those of London 
Paris, Vienna, Philadelphia and 
Chicago. At the Columbian Expo- 
sition in 1893 the exhibit occupied 
three thousand square feet at the 
Liberal Arts building and the scale 
No. 421, made and sold in 1843, 
owned and used by five successive 
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parties, survivor of a fire in 1849, 
repurchased by the manufacturers, 
was able to do business on the old 
plan of fifty years ago in the days 
of Polk and Clay, as ably as its 
neighboring scales gleaming in 
bright silver finish on yelvet carpets 
in the same collection. The Fair- 
banks Company have sixty-three 
medals of award, and among them 
are nineteen from foreign countries. 
After the Vienna Exposition, Mr. 
Thaddeus Fairbanks was given the 
imperial order of Francis Joseph 
and knighted by the Austrian Em- 
peror. From the Bey of Tunis he 
received the diploma and decora- 
tions of Nishan el Iftikar, Com- 
mander, and from the King of Siam 
the golden medal and decoration of 
Puspamalar. 

The largest weighing machine in 
the world is the five hundred ton 
Fairbanks weighlock, erected in 
Albany, New York, in 1854; the 
mininum is the assayer’s scale grad- 
uated to one-tenth of a grain. But 
between these extremes there are 
two thousand varieties which in- 
clude under special orders ten thou- 
sand varieties, many of which are 
for foreign markets. These are 
graduated .to kilograms, _libras, 
poods, pfunds, skolpunds, okas, cat- 
tas, according to the countries that 
use them. Of the one hundred and 
eighty-two patents recorded by the 
corporation, more than fifty were 
issued to employees, 

There has never been any sort of 
labor trouble at the scale works and 
the relations between the employed 
and employers have always been of 
the most cordial order. Some of 
the men have been fifty years in the 
works, one of them, Colonel Walker, 
more than sixty, and many of them 
have beautiful homes in St. Johns- 
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bury. There are about a thousand 
men employed at present. The 
capital is $2,500,000; annual output 
four million; varieties of scales, ten 
thousand; patents, one hundred and 
eighty-two; yearly pay roll, six 
hundred thousand dollars to citi- 
zens of St. Johnsbury. Besides the 
employees at the St. Johnsbury fac- 
tory there are many more on the 
road and in the branch houses. Of 
these the principal one are The 
Fairbanks Company, New York, 
and Fairbanks, Morse & Com- 
pany, Chicago, with warehouses in 
all the larger cities. H. N. Turner 
is manager of the St. Johnsbury 
stock company and Sam- 
uel N. Brown of Boston, 
president. The vice pres- 
ident is Henry Fairbanks, 
the only son of Sir Thad- 
deus, who is also an 
inventor. He has been 
until last year a trustee 
of Dartmouth, and was 
for some years a professor 
in the same college. 

The branch of the 
American Fork & Hoe 
Company of Cleveland; 
Ohio, have been in con- 
tinuous operation in St. 
Johnsbury since founded 
in 1848 by George W. 
Ely. The manufacturing 
requires annually two 
hundred tons of steel, five 
hundred thousand feet of 
lumber and half a hundred 
employees. H..G. Ely is 
manager and the annual 
output is twenty-five 
thousand dozen. The 
Works stand on the old hemp mill 
privilege on Moose River where the 


platform scale industry had its birth. 
The goods are marketed in all parts 
of America and in foreign countries. 

The Union Manufacturing Com- 
pany of whom the members are J. 
M. Lord, J. B. Guild and J, D. Bean 
has been established sixteen years 
and does an extensive business all 
over northern New England. It 
does general machine work and 
makes a specialty of boilers and 
engines. 

Another manufactory run en- 
tirely by water power on this river 
is the A. H. McLeod Milling Com- 
pany. This was established in 1871 
and incorporated in 1893 with A. H. 
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McLeod as president and treasurer- 
The buildings have a storage capac- 
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ity of fifty thousand bushels of bulk 
grain and two thousand tons of 
flour and feed. The grinding capac- 
ity of these mills is four thousand 
bushels every twenty-four hours 


tory hundreds of sleighs and bug- 
gies of various styles have been 
sent out each year and they have a 
wide market, 


Tlie Cary Maple Sugar Company 
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making them one of the largest 
milling concerns in New England. 
Jones & Shields, Jower down on the 
same stream, have a furniture in- 
dustry, and the dressing mills of the 
Northern Lumber Company, of 
which Charles H. Stevens is presi- 
dent, are operated by Parker & 
Stevens and do a business amount- 
ing to nearly a million dollars a 
year, 

St. Johnsbury is one of the best 
distributing points in the state and 
Griswold & McKinnon, millers’ 
agents and wholesale dealers in 
flour and grain, who have been es- 
tablished here since the railroad 
was built have a large and increas- 
ing business. From J .H. Ryan’s fac- 


buys about four-fifths of the entire 
product of maple sugar that is 
shipped out of the state of Ver- 
mont; also two-thirds of the Beauce 
County Canadian maple sugar, the 
only Canadian maple sugar that is 
imported into the United States. 
At first; some eighteen years ago, 
this business was started by Mr. 
Cary, who was a travelling whole- 
sale. grocery salesman, and took 
maple sugar in exchange for gro- 
ceries, At that time there was no 
demand for the sugar, and Mr. Cary 
has gradually built up a large trade 
which now includes practically 
every syrup concern in the United 
States. 

Among the pushing concerns are 
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Logue & Smith, who began their 
dry goods business in 1890 and 
have doubled it in the last sixteen 
years. They inaugurated the plan 
for closing three nights a week and 
have always conducted their busi- 
ness on the most liberal plan. The 
firm consists of Frank H. Logue, 
Louis N. Smith, C, C. Locke and 
E. S. Smith, 

The oldest dry goods store in 
town was purchased in 1899 by 
Laurence P. Leach who organized 
the present firm of Isaurence P. 
Leach & Company in connection 


has trebled in the brief period of the 
new firm’s existence. 

The Berry Ball department store 
is the largest in Vermont and is an 
example of what business enterprise 
can do for a rural community along 
the same lines as the great busi- 
ness houses in great cities. 

This will give some idea of the 
business activities of this beautiful 
village, but St. Johnsbury has a 
social and, I may add, a religious 
side, which, to its residents and 
some time denizens seem of equal 
importance. Its women are of the 
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with Mr. C. E, Rollins about a year 
ago. The long experience and busi- 
ness acumen of these gentlemen is 
shown in the fact that the business 


brightest in New England, its 
churches what churches should be, 
its clubs and organizations, feminine 
and masculine, eminently success- 
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ful, and its public buildings of far 
more than the usual importance. 
St. Johnsbury Academy, whose 
present able pricipal, D. Y. Com- 
stock, is the well known author of 





room possesses charming features 
which it would be well if city libra- 
ries would imitate. The librarian, 
Edward T. Fairbanks, was _ for 
twenty-eight years pastor of the 
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school books, some time national 
president of the Schoolmaster’s 
Club of New York, was founded in 
1842; and in 1872, through the mu- 
nificence of Sir Thaddeus Fair- 
banks, received the present com- 
modious “structures known as the 
Academy and South Hall. 

The first endowed free town 
library in Vermont was built, fur- 
nished and presented to St. Johns- 
bury in 1871 by Governor Horace 
Fairbanks, son of Governor Erastus 
Fairbanks, Besides the volumes on 
its shelves of which the annual out- 
put to its patrons averages about 
twenty-eight thousand, the reading 


South Church. To his writings I 
am principally indebted for fore- 
going statements in this article. 

In the Art Gallery of the Athe- 
nzum are about sixty works of art, 
paintings, marble and bronze. Bier- 
stadt’s Domes of the Yosemite, has 
the place of honor, and with its 
noble canvas covers the extreme 
end as you enter the gallery. Other 
artists represented are Brown, 
Cropsey, Gifford, Hart, Whittredge, 
Wood, Achenbach, De Haas, Hub- 
ner, Max, Piot, Verboeckhoven, 
copies of Rosa Bonheur, Carlo 
Dolci, Van Dyck, Raphael, Rem- 
brandt, Andrea Del Sarto. 
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The Fairbanks Museum of Nat- 
ural Science was erected by Colonel 
Franklin Fairbanks, and is a beau- 
tiful structure, Romanesque in 
design, where are stored many col- 
lections of a very superior order in 
natural, scientific, ethnological and 
other departments, with hall, class 
room and varied facilities for study- 
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headquarters of much of the social 
life of the young people. 

Probably no other village of its 
size in New England has given bet- 
ter and more abundant help in na- 
tional affairs. Henry C. Ide, vice 
governor of the Philippines, is a 
most interesting personage. It was 
while he was chief justice at Samoa 
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ing. It is said that the collection of 
North American birds is among the 
best in the United States. Both 
Atheneum and Museum are hand- 
somely endowed. 

Music Hall was also a gift, 
and Professor Henry Fairbanks 
added the gift of the Y. M. C. A. 
building with gymnasium, reading 
room, hall and parlors. It is the 


that he became the friend of Steven- 
son, and it was his daughter, Annie, 
to whom Stevenson in legal terms 
conveyed his birthday, with’ such 
whimsical additions as “in sound 
mind and pretty well, I thank you 
in body, I, the said Louis Steven- 
son, have attained an age where O, 
we never mention it, and I have 
now no further use for a birthday 
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of any description . . . have 
transferred and do transfer all and 
whole my rights and privileges to 
the thirtieth day of November 
formerly my birthday, now, here- 
after and henceforth the birthday of 


ciability with true culture, in a 
most delightful manner. Many of 
its elder ladies received collegiate 
training in the days of Mary Lyon 
and the younger ones have followed 
to the modern colleges. 
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the said Annie H. Ide, to have, 
hold and exercise and enjoy—by the 
sporting of fine raiment—according 
to the manes of our ancestors.” 

The instrument also desired her 
to add the name of Louisa “at least 
in private” to her “said name” and 
she was charged to use said “birth- 
day with moderation and humanity 
—the said birthday not being as 
young as it once was and having 
carried me in a very satisfactory 
manner since I can remember.” 
Signed Robert Louis Stevenson and 
given at the “Palace and Plantation 
known as Vailima in the Island of 
Upolu Samoa,” with seal and wit- 
nesses, one of them Lloyd Os- 
bourne. 

The society of St. Johnsbury has 
always been charmingly cosmopoli- 
tan, people from over the seas com- 
ing on visits to its distinguished 
citizens, and always it combines so- 


St. Johnsbury Academy, of which 
I have spoken, yearly sends young 
people to Yale, Harvard, Dart- 
mouth, Williams and Amherst. Mr. 
Arthur F. Stone of the Caledonian 
is an Amherst man, so is Principal 
Comstock; Dr. Edward T. Fair- 
banks is of Yale. Other colleges 
have gotten several professors from 
St. Johnsbury. Smith College has 
for its professor of English litera- 
ture, Charles D. Hazen, and the 
University of Iowa has Arthur 
Fairbanks, and Pomona College, 
Frank P. Brackett, 

The Woman’s Club of St. Johns- 
bury has much to its credit in the 
way of village improvement and 
education. It instituted and main- 
tained a summer school last year, it 
keeps a continual eye on the neat 
sidewalks and wholesome atmos- 
phere, besides bringing to its plat- 
form exponents of the best art, edu- 
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cation and music to co-operate with 
the home talent which is of singu- 
larly high order. Of the lecture field 
be it said that its forty years con- 
tinuance has brought to St. Johns- 
bury nearly every speaker of note 
to be heard from its platform. 
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and the United States, following his 
appointment by President Harrison, 
a commissioner in behalf of the 
United States to act with others 
appointed by England and Germany 
to settle the disputes in Samoa. In 
March, 1900, Judge Ide was ap- 
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The career of Judge Ide is too 
well known to need more than brief 
mention. In 1893 he was appointed 
chief justice of Samoa by the three 
treaty powers, England, Germany 


pointed by President McKinley a 
member of the United States Philip- 
pine Commission of which Judge 
W. H. Taft was president. In 1901 
Judge Ide was appointed Secretary 
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of Finance and Justice, and with 
the office went the responsibility of 
the financial affairs of the islands, 
and the supervising of a system of 
jurisprudence suited to the complex 
requirements of the mixed popula- 
tion. Judge Ide is at present Act- 
ing Governor of the Philippines. 
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elected lieutenant governor of. Ver- 
mont. 

Elisha May, Judge Bates’ part- 
ner, although a man on the unsuc- 
cessful side of politics in Vermont, 
has justly received recognition not 
only as a “walking encyclopedia of 
legal facts and precedents” and 
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His Alma Mater was Dartmouth, 
which bestowed on him the degree 
of LL.D. in 1900, 

Hon. Henry C. Bates, a man of 
an unusually logical mind, began 
his public career by enlisting in the 
4th Massachusetts Heavy Artillery 
at the opening of the war. He 
afterwards studied law and prac- 
ticed it in a very successful partner- 
ship with Elisha May, Esq., until 
his appointment to fill an important 
judicial position in. the .Philippines,. 
which he still continues to hold witt 
great credit to himself and satisfac- 
tion to the American people. Pre- 
vious to this appointment he repre- 
sented St. Johnsbury in the general 
assembly in 1896 and two years was 
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wonderful ability to apply them in 
the preparation of cases, but he has 
filled the varied offices of the vil- 
lage. He has been state attorney, 
United States bank examiner and 
was the Democratic nominee for 
state auditor of accounts in 1890, 
and in 1902 for lieutenant governor. 
His clear, incisive document which 
he prepared at the Democratic com- 
mittee on resolutions of which he 
was chairman attracted great atten- 
tion. -Mr. May is a Mason of more 
than forty years standing and a 
Knight Templar of Palestine Com- 
mandery. His wife is Eunice Ar- 
nold May, who has been fifteen 
years a member of the St. Johns- 
bury school board and a woman of 
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most unusual attainments, being a 
graphic speaker, an ideal hostess 
and friend. She is a former presi- 
dent of the Woman’s Club and of 
the State Federation of Clubs. 
Walter P. Smith was graduated 
from the University of Vermont in 
1867, and after completing his law 
studies in the Michigan University 
practiced law with Hon. Jona- 
than Ross, which partnership con- 
tinued until the latter was elected 
to the bench. He _ has_ been 
state’s attorney, superintendent of 
schools and served on important 
committees, judiciary and _ other- 
wise. He was elected judge of pro- 
bate for Caledonia county in 1882 
and up to the present time con- 
tinues to receive each year the 
unanimous nomination of the Re- 
publican party. He is a director of 
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taken the stump in national elec- 
tions, being a forcible, logical and 
effective speaker, and he is favorite 
presiding officer on public occa- 
sions. His wife is Susan Holbrook 
Smith, some time president of the 
Woman's Club, a member of the 
State and National Library Com- 
mission, besides an efficient worker 
in the church activities. 

Mr. Charles Marshall Stone in 
1855 bought the “St. Johnsbury 
Caledonian” of Albert G. Chadwick 
who established it eighteen years 
earlier “in the interest of the Whig 
party, the protection of American 
industry, the cause of temperance 
and equal rights,” and for thirty- 
five years the “Caledonian” was one 
of the best known and ablest con- 
ducted weeklies in New England. 
He married the daughter of Gover- 
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nor Erastus Fairbanks and sister of 
Governor Horace Fairbanks. 
survives her husband 


the First National Bank and trustee 
and vice president of the Passump- 
sic Savings Bank. He has often 
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widely known as an active church 
worker and social leader. Mr. 
Stone’s death occurred in 1890. 

At the death of his father, the 
management of the “Caledonian” 
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“Republican,” started in 1885, incor- 
porated in 1898 with $10,000 capital 
occupies ample quarters in the Re- 
publican building, is very popular 
throughout northern Wermont, and 
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passed to his son, Arthur F. Stone, 
an Amherst man of 1885. He 
was a member of Beta Theta Pi 
fraternity and, by virtue of his 
scholarship, of the Phi Beta Kappa. 
Through his efforts the “Caledo- 
nian,” always excellent, has become 
the “ideal local newspaper.” He 
has travelled much and brought to 
the varied industries of his town 
and state the best energies of an 
admirably equipped mind. The 


is correspondingly suecessful. Edi- 
torially the “Republican” is frank, 
outspoken and a valuable advocate 
of the best interests of the com- 
munity, 

Wendell Phillips Stafford gradu- 
ated with the mark of cum laude 
from the law department of Boston 
University in 1883 and the follow- 
ing year formed a partnership with 
Hon. Henry C. Ide in the firm of 
Ide & Stafford. After Judge Ide was 
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called to Samoa, Mr. Stafford prac- 
ticed alone. In 1892 he was elected 
to the legislature for St. Johnsbury 
on a citizen’s ticket, and served that 
body as a member of the judiciary 
committee. He was president of 
the Vermont Bar Association, 1898- 
1899, and the year following was 
appointed a judge of the supreme 
court of Vermont and continued to 
fill that position by successive elec- 
tions until his appointment by Pres- 
ident Roosevelt to a supreme judge- 
ship. He is an eloquent speaker 
and has been called the “silver 
tongued nephew of Wendell Phil- 
lips.’ He married Florence Goss 
in 1886 and Judge Stafford often 
gracefully alludes to the help she 
has been to him. The Woman's 
Club of St. Johnsbury has num- 
bered her among its most able 
presidents. 

Jonathan Ross, like so many of 
St. Johnsbury’s ablest men, fitted 
for college at St. Johnsbury Acad 
emy, and in 1851 was graduated 
from Dartmouth in the same class 
with Senator Proctor. He studied 
law with Judge William Hebard and 
was admitted to the Orange county 
bar in 1856. A partnership with A. 
J. Willard of St. Johnsbury was 
formed which continued two years. 
Later he was associated with 
Walter P. Smith until in 1870 he 
was elected judge of the supreme 
court of Vermont. For twenty 
years he was recognized as a leader 
in the judiciary, educational and 
municipal affairs of St. Johnsbury. 
He was a member of the last coun- 
cil of censors held in the state in 
1869. In 1870 he was elected to the 
state senate and the same year was 
elected judge af the supreme court. 
In 1890 he was elected chief judge 
of the supreme court and held that 
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position until 1899, when he was 
appointed United States senator to 
fill the place made vacant by the 
death of Senator Morrill. Judge 
Ross called national attention to 
himself when he _ presented his 
able exposition of the rights of 
the United States government, 
under the constitution, to hold 
colonies. It was regarded at the 
time as the best presemtation of 
the McKinley position which had 
been made and was a compendium 
of citations frem famous cases. It 
was the speech of his Mfe and it es- 
tablished his reputation as a states- 
man and constitutional lawyer and 
helped very materially to shape the 
national policy in the Philippines. 
President McKinley said _ after- 
wards that it was the most enlight- 
ening presentation he had seen, In 
1900 he returned to his law practice 
in which he continued until his 
tragic death, which occurred five 
years later. 

Judge Ross was twice married 
his first wife, Caroline Carpenter, 
being the sister of Judge Alonzo P. 
Carpenter, chief justice of New 
Hampshire, and who was the 
mother of eight childrens, five of 
whom are now living: Miss Eliza 
Ross, a teacher in Overbrook, Penn- 
sylvania; Julia, wife of Dr, Aldrich 
of Somerville, Massachusetts; Mar- 
tha, wife of John W. Titcomb of 
the Bureau of Fisheries, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Dr. Edward H. Ross. 
and Edith, wife of Charles G. Bra- 
ley, both of St. Johnsbury. 

His second wife was Miss Helen 
Daggett, a relative of his first wife 
and a successful educator. She was 
the first president of the Woman’s 
Club, an eloquent speaker and 
worker in missionary affairs, 

Hon. Luke P. Poland was an- 
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other distinguished jurist of clear, 
cogent and logical reasoning pow- 
ers. When senator for Vermont 
and a member of the judiciary com- 
mittee of that body, he introduced 
a bill for the revision and consoli- 
dation of the statutes of the United 
States, which was passed by the 
House of Representatives in 1886. 
It became a law in June of that 
year, following substantially ‘with- 
out amendment the form originally 
given by Judge Poland, chairman of 
the House Committee on revision of 
laws; also chairman of the commit- 
tee to investigate the Ku Klux Klan 
outrages. The evidences filled thir- 
teen large printed volumes. The 
exposure broke up the organization 
and was of the greatest value to the 
nation. He was chairman of the 
committee to investigate the trans- 
actions of the Credit Mobilier; he 


‘ was also chairman of a special com- 


mittee raised to investigate the state 
of affairs in Arkansas and he sup- 
ported the report of the majority in 
a few able words. 

Judge Poland took a prominent 
part in the discussion of the ques- 
tion of the proper distribution of 
the sum raised under the general 
award, In the ten years of his con- 
gressional life, no other member of 
either branch of congress was so 
intimately identified with so many 
important measures. Eminent in- 
tellectual ability, the quality of fair- 
ness and innate love of justice made 
him acceptable alike to republicans 
and democrats as chairman of in- 
vestigation committees, the result 
of which at that period of our na- 


tional history was likely to affect 
the interests of the two great con- 
tracting parties, because he was 
above mere partisan considerations. 

Of the pastors of the North 
Church I would like to speak with 
some particularity but I can men- 
tion only three, Rev. Albert H. 
Heath, D. D., a man of great piety, 
earnest living and rare kindliness; 
Rev. Charles M. Lamson, D, D., a 
man of genuine, whole-souled na- 
ture. “There was love in the grasp 
of his hand and in the gleam of his 
eye.’ Dr. Lamson died at St. 
Johnsbury as did Dr. Heath, but 
both were widely known in other 
places. At the time of his death, 
Dr. Lamson was pastor of a church 
in Hartford, Connecticut, and he 
was president of the American 
Board of Commissioners of Foreign 
Missions. Rev. Edward M. Chap- 
man, the latest pastor of the North 
Church, published a book called 
“Dynamics of Christianity,” which 
is highly regarded by the religious 
press of the country. 

In a brief magazine article it is 
manifestly impossible to even men- 
tion the many efficient and public 
spirited citizens who have so earn- 
estly worked to make St. Jolinsbury 
what it is. Without them, the Fair- 
banks industry would not have suc- 
ceeded as it has; without the Fair- 
banks, the beautiful village would 
have been less beautiful and pos- 
sessed» fewer advantages. These 
facts are realized by the many and 
accepted as adequate explanation of 
the peculiar privileges of the ideal 
village of St. Johnsbury. 
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The National Society of N. E. Women 


BY MISS E. MARGUERITE LINDLEY, MISS JUNIATA LELAND, COMMITTEE MAGAZINE WORK. 


The past few weeks have been very busy 
ones in the National Society of New Eng- 
land Women. Decembe: always brings a 
full calendar, now that Christmas has 
grown to such a formidable size. Each 
month the Parent Society brings out 
several meetings of deep interest to the 
members, which are now being briefly 
mentioned in the NEw ENGLAND MaAGa- 
ZINE; besides, and unfortunately, the off- 
cers of the Parent Society serve but one 





MRS. BERTHA ROBBINS 
PRESIDENT COLONY SIX, WASHINGTON 


year, and the president with her cabinet 
is scarcely initiated in the work before 
the nomination of officers for the succeed- 
ing year becomes a topic. This annual 
stir has prevailed for several weeks and 
will until February 15th, when the annual 
election. takes place. It would seem that 
in so large a society, presenting so many 
branches of work and holding leadership 
with, so many large and ever growing 
larger Colonies. that the officers should 
hold their positions for at least two years 
and it is anticipated that such a move- 


ment will be installed at the next revision 
of the constitution and by-laws. 

On account of the illness of the com- 
mittee furnishing data of the social func- 
tions of the Parent Society, such is neces- 
sarily omitted in this issue; but readers 
may anticipate an account of the annual 
Organization Day festival next month. 

We are happy to present in this issue a 
photograph of Mrs. Bertha Robbins, presi- 
dent, and one of the leading charter mem- 
bers of Colony Six, Washington. Miss 
Robbins represents one of the old May- 
flower families on her father’s side, and 
on her mother’s, equally good Massachu- 
setts stock, and it is evident in all her 
work for the Colony and for extending 
the work of the New England fraternity 
that the spirit of the true New Englander 
prevails. The National Society have 
much to thank the Washington Colony for 
in suggestions that have been woven into 
the work of Colony extension. 

It is well here to emphasize the fact 
that all Colonies have individual influence 
with the Parent Society, and the family 
feeling of unity and fraternity is desired 
in all interests. 

On Forefathers’ Day of each year the 
Washington Colony has given a celebra- 
tion worthy the date. In December last 
their program was as follows: 

Welcome, by the President of the 
Colony, Mrs. Bertha M. Robbins; Song, 
America; Ad“ress, Forefathers’ Day, Hon. 
Henry M. Baker; Quartette, The Artiller- 
ist’s Oath, D. G. Miller, 1st tenor, H. C 
Pearson, 2d tenor, F. J. Woodman, tst 
bass, W. W. Rich, 2d bass; Recitation, 
Landing of the Pilgrims, Mrs. G. T. 
Smallwood; solo, The Sword of Bunker 
Hill, Mr. W. W. Rich; Address, The 
Women of Colonial Times, Judge Ashley 
M. Gould; Quartette, Selected; Narration 
of Incidents of Stirring Times in New 
England, Mmes. H. H. Barroll, J. A. Gil- 
fillan, and G. T. Smallwood; Song, The 
Star-Spangled Banner. 

A reception was given, after which Mrs. 
Robbins delivered the address of wel- 
come. She stated that the membership 
had more than doubled in the short two 
years of the Colony’s existence. She 
announced receipt of letters from Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Roosevelt and Mrs. Donald 
McLean of New York, the president gen- 
eral of the Daughters of the Aterican 
Revolution, regretting their inability to be 
present. 
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She then introduced Hon. Henry M. 
Baker, whose address on “Our Fore- 
fathers” was most interesting. He began 
with the early history of England, its pa- 
ganism followed by Druidism, on through 
the reign of Henry VIII, when the first 
note of Protestantism of the world was 
sounded. The reversion to Catholicism, 
when Mary ascended the throne, and the 
return to the Church of England in Eliza- 
beth’s reign, and the reign of James I and 
the persecution of the Pilgrims. Leading 
the Pilgrims through their various wan- 
derings, known to all true New Eng- 
landers, he spoke with much pathos and 
pride of the courage and _ indomitable 
spirit shown by the little band of ror per- 
sons on that historical ship. His conclud- 
ing remark was, “I came from the Salem 
Pilgrims.” The next speaker, Judge Ash- 
ley M. Gould, took for his subject the 
“Women of Colonial Times,” calling at- 
tention to the mothers of the sturdy Pil- 
grims, and said that they deserved much 
of the credit for the founding of the colo- 
nies in this country. He read many ex- 
tracts from the diaries of the early colo- 
nists upon the trouble in procuring 
servants, which provoked mirth. He said 
that during the hard winters, when all the 
brave hearts of those colonists were beset 
with the privations which were beixg en- 
dured, no complaint came from _ the 
women, who stood out as the bright stars 
of the colony. 

The refreshments were in old New Eng- 
land style, beans in jndividual bean pots, 
brown bread, sandwiches, sweet cider and 
doughnuts, pickles and old fashioned pep- 
permint candy. 

A unique feature was the five kernels 
of parched corn on each plate which were 
eaten first. 

Their present list of officers is as fol- 
lows: President, Mrs. Bertha M. Robbins, 
1622 P St, N. W.; first vice president, 
Mrs. Chas. Lyman; second vice president, 
Mrs. S. G. W. Benjamin; recording secre- 
tary, Mrs. C. David White; corresponding 
secretary, Miss Josephine C. Webster, 
The Concord, Oregon and New Hamp- 
shire avenues; treasurer, Mrs. Richard 
Rathbun; historian, Mrs. Joseph A. Gil- 
fillan. 

Mrs. H. H. Barroll, Mrs. J. A. Gilfillan 
and Mrs. Smallwood then narrated inci- 
dents of stirring times in the early days 
of New England. Mrs. Barroll spoke of 
the privations endured by women; Mrs. 
Gilfillan of the difficulties of getting to 
market in the early times, and Mrs. Small- 
wood of the times now and then, when 
there was not and when there is a Pull- 
man parlor car. : ; 

And their list of membership is, Active 


Members: Mrs. H. H. Barroll, Miss Bes- 
sie Baldwin Beach, Mrs. S. G. W. Ben- 
jamin, Mrs. Lucy J. Bingham, Mrs. Julia 
T. Bodfish, Mrs. Paul Brockett, Dr. C. A. 
G. Burghardt, Miss Alice Huntington 
Clarke, Mrs. Frederick Perkins Dewey, 
Mrs. Solomon E. Faunce, Mrs. Joseph A. 
Gilfillan, Mrs. Charles G. Gould, Mrs. 
Harry T. Guss, Miss Ellen T. Longfellow, 
Mrs. Ellis Logan, Mrs. Charles Lyman, 
Mrs. Marian Longfellow O’Donoghue, 
Mrs. Robert Gill Proctor, Mrs. Richard 
Rathbun, Mrs. Bertha Murdock Robbins, 
Mrs. Louise Turner Schemerhorn, Mrs. 
George T. Smallwood, Miss Mary Frances 
Waite, Miss Josephine C. Webster, Mrs. 
C. David White, Mrs. Lyda J. Young 
Withee, Mrs. W. H. Seaman, Mrs. E. S. 
Brinton, Mrs. J. S. P. Ham,:Mrs. Francis 
Fowler Gibson, Miss Emma Fowler, Mrs. 
W. H. Chaney, Mrs. M. E. Smoot, Mrs. 
Charlotte Emerson Main, Mrs. Esther 
Frothingham Noble, Mrs. Charles C. Gib- 
son, Mrs. J. Bernard Brinton, Mrs. P. P. 
Pealer, Mrs. Herschel Main, Mrs. T. K. 
Noble. 

Mrs. Marian Longfellow O’Donoghue, 
a niece of the poet Longfellow, and a 
writer of merit, was instrumental in or- 
ganizing the Colony, was one of the char- 
ter members, and served as president the 
initial year. 

Brooklyn, Colony Eight, has increased in 
membership to one hundred and seventy. 
A full list will be published in a subse- 
quent number. They held their second 
social and literary meeting on January 
11th at the home of Mrs. W. W. Vaughn, 
200 New York avenue. 

A group of songs by Miss Alice Wood- 
rough opened the entertainment. Songs 
were well rendered and tastefully sung. 

A paper on the “Home Life of Early 
New England Women” was presented by 
Mrs. Alexander Cook, who treated the 
physical environment of the early settlers, 
and the homes of the plain people. Mrs. 
Washington Hull, a pianist of recognized 
ability, followed with a fine selection. 

The mental and moral characteristics of 
early New England women were treated 
in an informal talk by Miss Sabia G. 
Ayres, who has been long and favorably 
known for her work upon the literature 
of the Bible. Miss Ayres emphasized the 
courage of the New England women, their 
adaptability, their aspirations for a higher 
and broader life for their children, and 
the great impulse they have given to our 
civilization, since they have embodied in 
a large degree the New England con- 
science and the sense of duty. A second 
group of songs by Miss Woodrough con- 
cluded the afternoon’s formal entertain- 
ment. A pleasant chat followed. 














Volapuk seems to have been a failure 
after a brief season of interest among 
teachers and idealists, and it has practically 
disappeared even as the basis of a “penny- 
a-liner” paragraph. But it has a successor 
which seems to have the simple and prac- 
tical qualities which may commend it to 
permanent attention. Now that the world 
is drawn so closely together by steam and 
electricity, a universal language is greatly 
to be desired; indeed it is not a far away 
hope that its necessity will ere long be- 
come imperative., A Polish physician, Dr. 
Zamenhof, has given his life to the work 
of evolving a new language based upon the 
classics and their lingual descendants of 
modern times. It bears the name “Espe- 
ranto,” and its advocates are “Esperant- 
ists.” They had a congress at Boulogne 
recently which was attended by several 
hundred delegates, representing twenty- 
three nationalities, and the French press re- 
ports that “the auxiliary. international 
tongue” has made remarkable progress. The 
delegates claimed to represent 250,000 
“Esperantists,” and all the proceedings of 
the congress were in the new languege. 
Hymns were sung, dramatic and _ poetic 
selections were given, both originals and 
translations, and there was quite a display 
of books printed in the new tongue. The 
language rests on sixteen inflexible rules. 
The roots of existing words are taken and 
the spelling is strictly phonetic. A_ root 
being given, the addition of a certain letter 
makes it a verb, a different final letter 
makes it an adjective, and a third similar 
change makes an adverb. Thus “amo” is 
love, “ami” is to love, and “amé” is lover. 
Its advocates claim that the whole language 
can be acquired by a student of ordinary 
capacity in a month or six weeks, while 
more apt pupils can acquire it in two weeks. 
Contrasted with the time required to se- 
cure even a passable familiarity with the 
classics or with either of the modern lan- 
guages this seems of great advantage. If 
the claims of its advocates are just, the 
new language has a_ hopeful prospect. 
They claim that it is not only simple, easy 
to learn and practical for all ordinary lin- 
guistic purposes, but it is also literary and 
beautiful. It does not obscure finer mean- 
ings, shades and subleties of expression, 
nor sacrifice pregnant and _ significant 
idioms. Poetry, tragedy, humor, meta- 
physics and science are all possible to it. 
Its creator says of it—“It is easy to acquire 
in a grammatical sense, while from a lin- 
guistic point of view it is a language three- 
fourths of whose vocabulary one knows be- 


fore he has begun to study it, since most 
of the words are taken from known 
models—French, English, German, Latin 
and Greek.” The congress must have had 
considerable local recognition and adver- 
tisement, for during the session many of 
the Boulogne shops displayed signs—‘“Ani 
herolas en Esperanto” (Esperanto spoken 
here.). The public reports of the Bou- 
logne congress have stimulated interest in 
the new language this side the water, and 
Harvard University has an Esperanto 
Club with some thirty members at the start. 
These, and later accessions to the club, will 
give the new idea thorough tests, and some 
practical results may be expected. 
* 
»- * 

The Rev. Mr. Jernigan gave New Eng- 
land people a costly lesson, a few years ago, 
in the art of extracting gold from sea- 
water, and since then there has been a 
general scepticism in regard to any such 
enterprise. But an eminent scientist of 
Geneva takes the matter very seriously in 
a recent number of Archives des Sciences 
Physiques et Naturelles.. He recognizes 
the fact that a ton of sea-water carries 
from two to four cents’ worth of gold, but 
he claims that by certain economical pro- 
cesses this has a_ practical,’ commercial 
value. He favors the utilization of the 
tides to deposit the water in properly 
located basins, and then by the use of in- 
expensive chemicals and a simple process 
he expects to precipitate the precious metal 
in quantities that will repay the cost of 
the process. The Professor is confident 
that the presence of two cents’ worth of 
gold per ton of water gives a practicable 
promise of profitable extraction, and under 
his stimulus a company is already working 
in England with that eminent scientist, Sir 
William ‘Ramsay, as consulting chemist. 

* 


* * 

Dr. Charles Eliot Norton of Cambridge, 
formerly professor of literature at Har- 
vard, has “stirred up a hornet’s nest” by 
seconding Mrs. Maud Ballington Booth’s 
idea of the propriety of putting out of ex- 
istence the hopelessly insane, diseased, 
injured and degenerate. He appeals to 
both reason and compassion against effort 
to prolong human life under such condi- 
tions. The difficulty of his theory is in its 
application. Only the highest tribunal 
should be trusted with such powers, and 
in many cases, especially of disease and 
accident, it would be so distant or so pre- 
occupied as to be practically inaccessible. 
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He does not expect a speedy acceptance of 
his idea, but says: “It is not to be hoped 
that a superstition so deeply rooted in tra- 
dition as that of the duty of prolonging 
life at any cost will readily yield to the 
arguments of reason or the pleadings of 
compassion, but the discussion of the sub- 
ject in its various aspects may lead gradu- 
ally to a more enlightened public opinion 
and to the consequent relief of much 
misery.” 
* 
* * 

The Minnesota Supreme Court has cut 
a Gordian knot which has heretofore en- 
meshed the lawmakers. Religious free- 
dom is not a simple problem where, as 
here, there are representatives of all faiths, 
each adhesive to its own traditions. The 
question at bar was on the enforcement of 
the Sunday closing law against a Hebrew 
defendant who preferred to observe the 
seventh day as the Sabbath, and to keep 
open shop on Sunday in opposition to the 
popular custom. He pleaded his right to 
religious liberty, but the court ruled that 
the statute did not interfere with this, as 
it was not a religious but a sanitary pro- 
vision, and a legitimate exercise of police 
power. The distinction is a fine one, but, 
on the ground of deference to the custom 
of the great majority of the people, where 
to please all:is not practicable, the judg- 
ment of the court will be generally ac- 
cepted. 

* 
* * 

Many infant prodigies are récor’ed, but 
most of them dropped back into the ranks 
of ‘the mediocre after adolescence. Not 
so the late John Fiske, whose remarkable 
precocity. was a lifelong equipment. His 
biographer says he was reading Latin flu- 
ently at seven years of age, and a year 
later was not only familiar. with the Greek 
classics but had read all the plays of 
Shakespeare. At nine years of age he 
could speak Greek with ease, at ten years 
he wrote a history of the world from the 
days of Moses, and at twelve he had read 
all the Latin and Greek classics and was 
master of the higher mathematics. While 
in knickerbockers he wrote Spanish, spoke 
German and read the books of German 
philosophers. At seventeen years he wrote 
poetry in Italian, translated Spanish poe- 
try and read Sanskrit readily. Gray- 
haired Harvard professors and all who 


knew him recognized in him more than 
a living fulfilment of Goldsmith’s village 
schoolmaster : 
“And still they gazed and still the 
wonder grew, 
That one small head could carry all 
he knew 


” 


Reciprocity with Canada was a practi- 
cal rather than an academic question at 
the recent Boston exhibition of the New 
England Poultry Club, and it had a favor- 
able endorsement. In the one hundred 
classes, judged the first day, Canadian ex- 
hibitors won thirty-three first and twenty- 
seven second premiums. So large a recog- 
nition of Dominion merit certainly war- 
rants reciprocity on the part of its people, 
but they are still very coy. 

* 
* x 

Quite naturally Governor Higgins of 
New York is greatly exercised over the 
laxity disclosed in the management of 
great life insurance companies. It is but 
fair to state that the criticism of the state 
insurance department is hardly just, as 
the law confines its supervision of the 
companies quite closely to the maintenance 
of a proper reserve. If this is assured the 
department has little legal warrant for 
dictating the details of management. The 
governor observes the defects in the law 
and has outlined desirable legislative ac- 
tion to remedy some of the weak points. 
It is gratifying to note that the Massachu- 
setts laws already cover the important 
points in his suggestions, and that its in- 
surance department several years ago 
made emphatic and _ successful protest 
against what is perhaps the most serious 
evil recently. disclosed—the inter-relations 
of the life companies and the trust com- 
panies. 

* 
** * 

A New England woman has just died 
whose personality, no less than her service 
to humanity, deserves greater not’ce than 
the press has given her. Josephine Shaw 
Lowell was a native of Roxbury, Massa- 
chusetts. She received a generous educa- 
tion, including five years in the scheols of 
European capitals. Her husband, Charles 
Russell Lowell, was killed in the Civil 
War, as was also her: brother. Robert 
Gould Shaw, colonel of a colored regi- 
ment at Fort Wagner. These _ bereave- 
ments shadowed all her later life. but she 
found respite from grief in charitable en- 
terprises in New York City. She founded 
several organizations and was the first 
woman on the New York State Board of 
Charities. She led in numerous societies 
for the protection and help of friendless 
girls, the relief of prisoners, and the pro- 
motion of industrial thrift among the 
ignorant and indigent. At a memorial 
service in New York City one of the 
speakers voiced the general sentiment in 
saying: “Had she lived in medieval times 
she would long since have been canonized 
as a saint.” 

















WILLIAM R. A. WILSON. 

William R. A. Wilson, author of “A 
Knot of Blue,” is a native of Central Illi- 
nois, a graduate of Williams College, and 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons of 
Columbia University. After practicing 
successfully as a physician, he abandoned 
his profession for literary pursuits and 
travel. His previous book, “A Rose of 


Normandy,” published two years ago, is 
now in its fifth edition, and, unlike many 
novels published at that time, it is still 
selling. 

“A Knot of Blue” (Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston) 


publishers, is a story of man’s 





fickleness and woman's steadfast, conquer- 
ing love. The knot of blue was the bow 
the fair Aimée de Marsay gave to Raou: 
de Chatignac, the fickle lover, to wear in 
war, whither he went to regain his self- 
respect after having been duped by an 
intriguing woman ard a cunning villain. 
The story abounds in intrigue, adventure, 
the joy of living and achieving, and it 
throbs with romantic tenderness. Although 
not an historical romance in any sense, the 
scene is laid in that quaint spot where the 
Old World and the New have met for 
centuries,—Old Quebec,—a field in which 
Mr. Wilson has shown himself a worthy 
compeer of the best writers of romantic 
fiction. 


Tue Oak TreEE Farry Book. Edited by Clif- 
ton Johnson and illustrated by Willard 
Boute. 

The gift season is gone, but there can be 
no more welcome gift to the little people 
than this beautifully published collection 
of the old favorites in fairy lore. The 


stories have been recast, preserving all their 
original charm and sweetness, but pruned of 
the harsh and unpleasant features which 
made some of the originals repulsive. and 


ill-fitted for childish interest. Over fifty 
of the gems of the annals of fairy land 
are included in the book, and it is one that 
will be appreciated and treasured in every 





home into which it finds its way. Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston, $1.75. 
MAN AND THE EartH. By Nathaniel 


Southgate Shaler. 

In this little book Professor Shaler of 
Harvard has assembled, condensed and 
presented in popular and easily under- 
stood language a vast amount of informa- 
tion. He presents the interesting prob- 
lems of fuel and mechanical power, the 
exhaustion of mineral resources, the tt li- 
zation of waste lands, irrigation, the main- 
tenance of soil fertility, and numerous 
other factors which control human exist- 
ence, with a breadth of present knowledge 
and a sane and probable out!ook upon the 
future of the race and the planet which 
convey to the average reader a mass of 
general but useful information, and can 
hardly fail to stimulate him to more close 
research in some of the many departments 
of natural science. To convey this in- 
formation would be sufficient excuse for 
the preparation of the volume, but Pro- 
fessor Shaler emphasizes a higher purpose 
in insisting that man is not merely the 
selfish recipient of the bounty of nature, 
but is directly responsible to coming gen- 
erations for his use of the things which 
make his earthly existence possible ana 
pleasant. Moral and political responsi- 
bility to posterity has been fully exploited, 
but this book insists on equal responsi- 
bility for the utilization of material things 
and for the wise and economical applica- 
tion of the fruits of human industry and 
invention. It shows that present indica- 
tions point to an increase of population 
and an exhaustion of the essentials of 
civilized life, culminating in the end of the 
human race on this planet, at a date yet 
far distant but certain if present condi- 
tions continue, but he finds ground for 
confidence that the advance thus far in 


science justifies expectation that as exi- 
gencies arise human invention will supple- 
ment present resources from fields as yet 
unexplored, so 
may be indefinitely averted. 


field & Co., New York.) 


that the final cataclysm 
(Fox, Duf- 
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FLOWER SEEDS, SHRUBS AND 
VINES. 


About this time of the year one thinks 
of the beautiful flowers, vines, etc. to make 
his grounds more attractive and the ques- 
tion comes where can I obtain these from 
a reliable house. E. C. Holmes of Somer- 
ville, Mass., has established and rightly 
earned a large trade in this line on account 
of his reliability and honorable dealings 
with his customers. We would advise our 
readers to send to him at once for price 
lists and particulars. 





WALL PAPERS. 


In the selection of wall papers, no more 
teliable concern can be found than that of 
Thomas F. Swan, located at 12 Cornhill. 
See his Japanese wall papers designed ex- 
pressly for dining rooms, libraries and 
vestibules. They are very artistic. 


THE SINGER MACHINE. 


The world over, the Singer Sewing 
Machine can be found in homes of every 
nationality. Its reason is manifold and 
particularly on account of its durability 
and reliability. The Singer Company have 
recently acquired the ownership of the old 
Wheeler & Wilson Company with all their 
patents. The Singer Machine to-day is 
unexcelled in many respects. 





1906 CALENDARS. 


Raphael Tuck & Sons of New York are 
leaders in the publication of beautiful cal- 
endars and Christmas cards. Their va- 
riety for 1906 is the largest ever offered 
by them and consists of many artistic de- 
signs. They have a national reputation 
in this line. 


INTHEMARKET PLACE. eS 








A MODERN HOTEL. 

The Saint Paul Hotel, located at 60th 
street and Columbus avenue, New York, is 
one of the well appointed, fireproof hotels 
of that city. The rates are moderate and 
it is convenient to subway and elevated 
cars. Its proprietor, Mr. John W. Whea- 
ton, is a New Englander and takes pleas- 
ure in courtesies to New England guests. 





TAPESTRY PAINTINGS. 


Artistic home decoration is the deligh* 
of every housewife and what more delight- 
ful than beautiful tapestries on the walls. 
John F. Douthitt, 273 Fifth avenue, New 
York (near 30th street) makes a specialty 
of this work, and one can spend an hour 
most profitably by looking at his large 
and beautiful assortment, executed by his 
own artists who are sent to all parts of 
the world for this purpose. Upon request 
he will mail you a beautifully iliustrated 
catalogue. 


A RUG TALK. 

But a very short one. On another page 
will be found an advertisement of the Bel- 
grade Rug Company and what it does not 
tell, the company will if you write to them. 
Woolen, Brussels and tapestry make the 
handsomest rugs and their customers say 
it is a satisfaction to send off old carpets 
and, in return, receive handsome rugs. 
Their work is excellent and the prices 
are reasonable. 


“OUR NEIGHBORS.” 

Charles Dana Gibson’s last and_ best 
work “Our Neighbors,’ published by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, is bound to meet 
with a large sale. It contains a wealth of 
illustrations which are excellently selected. 
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